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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 








M4 NAHE past ten days have witnessed a very remark- 
able change inthe military situation in Flanders, 
the battles of September 20th and 26th having 

restored possibilities of movement which had been 

lacking since July 81st. At this distance of time the 
public are being allowed to revise their impressions of 
what occurred on that opening day. It is not the case 

(as was alleged at the time) that our objectives were 

attained. They were attained on the left half of the 

front, where we captured the Pilkem Ridge; but not 
on the right half, where we gained nothing of much 
value, and were badly held up on both sides of the 

Ypres-Menin Road by the German system of “ pill- 

boxes.” These tiny machine-gun fortalices, arranged 

like the alternate squares on a chess-board, skilfully 
concealed, heavily concreted, and immune even against 

a direct hit from any but the heavier “ heavies,’’ were 

an experiment to which the enemy was led in the 

Ypres region owing to the difficulty of making dug-outs 

there. Down to last Thursday week they proved a 
great success; and a whole series of British attacks 
during the month of August beat against them in vain. 
On September 20th our Army tried a new way of dealing 
with them; and it seems to have been found a real 


antidote ; for not only was the attack perfectly success- 
ful on September 20th, but its resumption by the same 
methods on September 26th succeeded no less. As a 
result of the two battles, all the most formidable enemy 
positions in this sector—Zonnebeke, Polygon Wood, 
Glencorse Wood, Inverness Copse, and Tower Hamlets— 
have fallen completely into our hands ; and the barrier 
which held up the whole of our Flanders advance for 
seven weeks is pressed back in places for nearly two 


miles. 
~ * * 


Till progress had been made in this area, further 
progress was impossible from the Pilkem Ridge; and 
till progress has been made from the Pilkem Ridge, it 
is difficult to do anything considerable between it and 
the sea. These larger possibilities have now been 
restored to us; the only question is whether they have 
come too late in the season. It was in the corresponding 
week last year that the decisive victories of Combles and 
Thiépval were obtained on the Somme. They opened 
a wide door, which was promptly shut on us by four 
weeks’ almost continuous rain. The present military 
situation is strikingly parallel, and the same misfortune 
may recur; but if it does not, and if “ St. Luke’s sum- 
mer ”’ lives up to its reputation, some of the hopes which 
were popularly concentrated on Flanders last July 
may yet be realised before the 1917 campaign ends. 
Even if they are not, we are now well on the way to 
compel the winter preparation of another “ Hindenburg 
line” ; though both submarine and aeroplane interests 
would lead the German General Staff to retain as long as 
possible its right terminal somewhere on the coast, 
covering the use of Zeebrugge. 


* * ok 


There have been unsatisfactory features about the 
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early operations of the National War Aims Committee, 
but the first big speech made under its auspices— 
Mr. Asquith’s at Leeds—was an unqualified success. 
It was wonderfully compact and phrased with Mr. 
Asquith’s usual skill. We can find no fault with 
what Mr. Asquith said about the origins of the war, 
the present position, or the aims of the future; and 
if there are still some details upon which we should 
like to hear him commit himself, we have, with him 
at least, the satisfaction of knowing that when he 
has got to the point of defining his position there is 
no risk of his deserting it. He demanded, if the 
Germans were anxious to advance on “ their nebulous 
and unctuous generalities ”’ of their reply to the Pope, 
a definite answer to two questions: (1) Are they 
prepared to restore Belgium, sans phrase, and with 
full compensation ? and (2) will they make reparation 
to France for the crime—and blunder—of 1871? which, 
as Mr. Asquith says, more than anything else 
accounted for the period of bloated armaments and 
international distrust which ended in the present 
war. He did right in putting the two on the same 
level; the current German plan is to concentrate 
attention exclusively on Belgium. Even more impor- 
tant was the emphasis he laid upon what, though it 
cannot be attained if more immediate aims are not 
attained, is the greatest “‘ war-aim”’ of all: the estab- 
lishment of a stable foundation for a permanent peace. 


* * * 


At a time when the early idealism of some may be 
flagging, Mr. Asquith had the courage and common 
sense to revive the quite accurate phraseology of three 
years ago: “ We are waging,” he said, “not only a 
war for peace, but a war against war.’’ And he defi- 
nitely expressed his belief in the practicability of a 
“ world-wide polity,” an international system of which 

the limitation of armaments, the acceptance of arbitration as the 

normal and natural solvent of international disputes, the relegation 
of wars of ambition and aggression between States to the same 
category of obsolete follies in which we class the faction fights of 
the old Republics, the petty conflicts of feudal lords, and now 
private duelling—these will be the milestones which mark the 
stages of the road. 
Finally, in words which—from, say, a Socialist —would 
have been branded four years ago as Utopian, he 
suggested that “ perhaps not for a long time” would 
the courts of nations be able to “ dispense with coercion, 
military or economic, against the disloyal and the 
recalcitrant,” but that we may well hope that “ positive 
law with its forcible restraints may gradually recede 
into the background.” This passage may well en- 
courage those who, ever since the war began, have— 
at first in comparative obscurity —been quietly working 
out the constitution of the League of Nations. 


* * * 


This week’s air raids suggest that London’s air 
defences are really improving. The artillery barrage 
put up on Monday was the biggest that anti-aircraft 
guns have attempted—certainly here, and perhaps 
anywhere. We can only guess whether the number of 


enemy machines which reached the metropolis was 
few for this reason or for some other; but it is fair to 





suppose that the barrage deserves some credit for the 
result. In comparison with the performances of the 
Zeppelins just two years ago these aeroplane night-raids 
have, so far, inflicted very few casualties and extremely 
small damage. It is therefore worth asking, why then 
has this week seen so much more tendency to panic 
and nerves—a tendency which became particularly 
absurd on Wednesday night, when the Tubes were 
crowded with refugees, although no warning had been 
given and no raid was ever in the least probable. The 
explanation may perhaps be found partly in the more 
alarming sound of the heavier gunfire; but mainly it 
must be sought, we think, in the reckless and very 
unpatriotic alarmism of a section of the Press. Several 
papers have long been sinning badly in this respect ; 
but the London evening paper owned by Lord North- 
cliffe is easily the worst. It could scarcely do more 
exactly what the Germans who launch the raids desire, 
if its incentive were measured in German marks instead 
of in British halfpence. 


* * * 


It has always been known that, when the right time 
was judged to have come, the Washington Government 
would be in a position to follow up its revelations of 
German intrigue in the United States with documents 
of, if possible, an even more shattering character than 
those associated with the names of von Papen, Archibald 
and Zimmerman. The exposure has come this week 
in the shape of a dossier which contains detailed proof 
of the unequalled blackguardism of the German secret 
system—the destruction of ships and munition factories, 
the stirring-up of Irish and labour disaffection, the 
purchase of speakers and writers, and what not. A 
request of Count Bernstorff’s for authority to lay out 
£10,000 upon the corruption of Congress may appear 
somewhat laughable. Not so, however, the precise 
exposure of the storage, in the German Embassy at 
Bucharest, of fifty boxes of explosives and a supply of 
the bacilli of anthrax and glanders. Statements as to 
the deliberate scattering of microbes have been made 
again and again, but the report by Mr. Andrews, the 
American Secretary of Legation at Bucharest, is, so far 
as we know, the first documentary proof given to the 
world of a practice from which the feeling of all decent 
humanity revolts as beyond description loathsome. 
Mr. Wilson’s policy in respect of the revelations has 
been notable. He could easily have poured them out 
at the moment of America’s entry into the war, when the 
result would have been an uncontrollable tempest of 
popular emotion. He has preferred to use them 
according to a method which ensures the maximum 
effect upon the national reason. 


* * * 


The step taken by the Labour Party Executive in 
appointing a committee to consider and prepare a scheme 
of party reorganisation has no doubt been stimulated 
by the new prospects opened up by the Representation 
of the People Bill. But it was becoming overdue in 
any case. The purely federal constitution and member- 
ship of the Labour Party were a necessity at its start. 
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As it has grown older, they have become an increasing 
handicap ; and, unless they are modified, the party can 
never acquire a really national footing. Two reforms 
are especially needed: (1) the creation of a direct 
membership, so that an elector can belong to the Labour 
Party, and have a voice in it, without belonging either 
to an affiliated trade union or to any of the small 
affiliated Socialist bodies, whose platforms are usually 
much narrower than the Labour Party’s and sometimes 
(as with the I.L.P.’s regarding the war) in sharp conflict 
with the views of the Labour Party majority ; (2) the 
establishment of a local Labour Party organisation in 
as many constituencies as possible, and the reorganisa- 
tion of the party on the constituency basis. The first 
of these changes has long been urgent, but it will derive 
a great additional urgency from the enfranchisement 
of married women. The second is indispensable from 
the standpoint of practical electioneering. If the 
committee now appointed wants the working model of 
a constitution successfully combining both features, it 
will not have far to look. The Woolwich Labour 
Representation Association has enjoyed such a con- 
stitution for about a decade. 


* * * 


The officials of the Food Controller are wringing 
their hands in despair at the perversity of the public, 
which will persist in wrongly filling up the Sugar Card 
Application Form in the most inconceivable ways. A 
few thousands of blunders among nine million of appli- 
cation forms will not, however, from the standpoint 
of their value for the office statistician, be a serious 
matter. More grave are the practical difficulties in the 
registration scheme that are being discovered through 
its failure to provide, not only for the innumerable 
kinds of migratory persons, but also for the transient 
guest, for the countless teas privately prepared away 
from home, for the employee partially fed but not 
lodged on the premises, and a hundred and one excep- 
tions to the precise logical scheme of statical bourgeois 
existence, as visualised from Whitehall. The fact 
is that Lord Rhondda has been persuaded into the 
adoption of too ideally complete a scheme. He cannot, 
without the gravest hardship, accurately register the 
whole population, for sugar or for any other rations, 
partly because life does not fit any of his categories, and 
partly because even such part as does fit will not “ stay 
put.”” What Lord Rhondda was urged to do by the War 
Emergency Workers’ National Committee was simply 
to guarantee, through the retailers, the fulfilment of any 
previously registered order of each family, within the 
prescribed limit. Those who did not register, or who 
could not register, need not be prevented from buying 
sugar; but they would have to scramble, as tens of 
thousands of even the most provident and regular 
among the poor are now compelled to do, for whatever 
surplus happened to be left in the shops of the district 
after the locally-registered orders had been complied 
with. Apparently, what prevented this scheme from 
being adopted was the fear that under it too many 
private orders might be registered, and too large a 
surplus would be required in each district, so that the 
quantity of sugar now allowed for manufacturing 





purposes might have to be curtailed, and trading profits 
thereby further interfered with. Lord Rhondda may 
yet be driven largely to disregard the unnecessary 
application form that he has issued, and to permit, in 
effect, every family, whether or not it has filled up the 
form, or however it may have filled it up, to obtain 
the prescribed card on which to register its normal 
weekly order with its shopkeeper, and from time to time 
to vary this order, subject to short notice. 


* * * 


Shall we ever know one-hundredth part of the 
muddles that have been made during the war by the 
tens of thousands of volunteer workers, whose patrioti- 
cally offered services have been utilised in so many 
directions, on the whole, greatly to the public advan- 
tage? Unfortunately, patriotism and goodwill do 
not make up for lack of proficiency. There is now no 
excuse for the young man or woman eager for voluntary 
social service remaining without the indispensable 
training. Besides the full-time diploma courses ac- 
cessible at half-a-dozen Universities, a Joint Social 
Studies Committee has organised, in London, well- 
devised part-time courses, and practical training, 
available for those able to give only a few hours per week, 
either at the London School of Economics or at 
Bedford College. We strongly recommend these courses 
to all who intend to enter into the complicated machinery 
of social service. 


* * * 


It is evident that the formal welcome extended to the 
Secretary of State by Anglo-India, when the announce- 
ment of his visit was made, is not by any means to be 
taken at its face value. The release of Mrs. Besant 
and her colleagues, enthusiastically applauded by the 
Indian public, has been made the occasion of an em- 
phatic protest by the organised European associations, 
and, following the lead of the principal English paper 
in Madras, a determined attempt is being made in 
England, as in India, to upset Mr. Montagu’s visit and 
to destroy the reform scheme in advance. Nothing 
could well be worse than this manceuvre, which, happily, 
does not represent the common mind of non-official 
Anglo-India. For months past the urgency of a con- 
sidered reform scheme has been recognised by such 
important organs of opinion as the Pioneer and the 
Times of India, and at the least it is admitted that the 
most should be made of Mr. Montagu’s visit for general 
and open-minded discussion. The game of the intransi- 
gents will have to be straightforwardly met, but it 
cannot be denied that the mischief arises in great part 
from the ill-advised measures into which the Governor 
of Madras allowed himself to be rushed. Public feeling 
in India is well known to be in a peculiarly jumpy 
condition, and it cannot be improved if executive folly 
goes along with liberal talk in high quarters and promises 
of constitutional reform. The release of Mrs. Besant 
is right ; but if the internment had not taken place the 
intrigues against Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, 
accompanied by the cry of “ India in danger,” would 
have been more difficult to devise. 
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THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


HAT may be called the Insurance interest in 
Public Health administration has certainly 
not been backward in purging itself from 
the accusation that it is opposed to the creation of a 
Ministry of Health. Those who were finally influential, 
behind the scenes, in preventing the introduction of 
the Government Bill three months ago have now 
published broadcast their own detailed proposals and 
a regularly drafted Bill for a Ministry of Health, to 
which they have secured the adhesion of the Standing 
Committee of Approved Societies, the Emergency 
Committee of the National Associations of Insurance 
Committees for England and Wales and the Faculty 
of Insurance representing the principal Approved 
Society officials throughout the country. These pro- 
posals have already been widely canvassed in Health 
Insurance circles, and they are being publicly launched 
to-day at a mass-meeting at the Central Hall, West- 
minster. 

This detailed and apparently workable scheme accord- 
ingly merits attention. It is a distinct advantage that 
it is not entirely confined, as was the last abortive 
Government measure, to the reorganisation of the 
Central Supervising Authority, to the exclusion of the 
even more important reorganisation of the executive 
Local Health Authorities. It sets up a Minister of 
Health, who, aided by an Advisory Board of Health, 
is at once to take over all the work of the Insurance 
Commissions for England and Wales, together with 
most of the functions of the Local Government Board 
under the Public Health Acts, including Maternity, 
Infancy, and the Care of the Blind (but, curiously 
enough, not Housing or Sanitation). An important 
new proposal is that the Minister of Health should 
be at once empowered to establish Local Hospital 
Boards in all the areas, to be representative of the 
Health Services and the medical profession, and to 
be supported by Grants in Aid. Such Local Hospital 
Authorities are at once to prepare schemes for the 
co-ordination of existing hospital accommodation, the 
provision of adequate hospital treatment for sick 
persons, the visitation of the sick, and the cessation 
of the Poor Law Medical Services. Power will be 
taken to transfer to the Ministry of Health (though 
only at a subsequent date) the Health and Medical 
Inspection work of the Board of Education, the functions 
of the Minister of Pensions as regards treatment of 
disabled soldiers, the duties of the Home Office in 
connection with the mentally defective, and various 
other matters. 

Now these are, on the face of it, very taking proposals, 
and they will undoubtedly enlist the support of the 
large number of active citizens who are now connected 
with the Health Insurance scheme. The fact that 
they would make the. present Insurance Commission 
dominant in the new Ministry ; that they would strip 
the Local Government Board of its most attractive 
work; and that this Department would find itself, 
as it were, marooned on the horridly unpopular rock 
of the Poor Law, which would go on shrinking beneath 
its feet, will be less unpopular in the country than in 





Whitehall. The projected local duality of administra- 
tion between the present Health Authority and the 
glorified Insurance Committee, which we may see 
implicit in the scheme, does not necessarily appear in 
the Bill; and cannot, therefore, be effectively used 
as an argument against it. The surrounding of the 
Minister by a purely advisory “ Board of Health” 
for England and by another for Wales, both consisting 
of representatives of the Medical Profession and of 
Labour, together with “‘ persons experienced in the 
working ” of the Local and National Health Services, 
and of National Insurance, will be none the less popular 
in certain circles in that it is proposed that the twenty 
to twenty-five members shall receive salaries—an 
ominous resuscitation of the calamitous experiment 
of the salaried Insurance Commissioners. Here the 
scheme errs. It is quite a good thing for a Minister 
to preside over a_ regularly-meeting council of 
his heads of departments, who must necessarily be 
salaried bureaucrats, for the initiation and co-ordination 
of executive action. Such a body is the Army Council, 
or the Scottish Local Government Board. It is also 
a good thing, though an entirely different thing, for a 
Minister to have the criticism and suggestions of persons 
representing the outside world, particularly the profes- 
sions specially concerned with his administration. But 
the members of this Advisory Council, which is what 
is proposed as the Board of Health, must be, and 
remain, professionals or otherwise ‘“‘ outsiders”’ so 
far as the Ministry is concerned, and not be trans- 
formed into salaried bureaucrats themselves. As has 
been abundantly demonstrated by the Insurance Com- 
missioners, the whole-time, salaried representatives of 
outside interests inevitably become worse than useless 
for the legitimate functions of a public Advisory 
Council. A whole-time, salaried medical bureaucrat 
on a Board no more serves as a representative of the 
medical profession than does the Medical Officer of the 
Department. 

Where these proposals fail most seriously, from the 
public standpoint, is that—with the one valuable excep- 
tion of the provision for the prompt co-ordination and 
development of a comprehensive Hospital Service, 
absorbing the whole medical side of the Poor Law—they 
do nothing to reorganise the present local Health 
administration ; they do not afford the necessary en- 
largement of the local executive powers, even in the 
pressing matter of maternity and infancy; and they 
leave standing, gradually to be stripped of their remain- 
ing functions, but meanwhile to cripple the whole 
service, the Boards of Guardians and the six hundred 
general mixed workhouses. It is fair to say that the 
recent Government measure was, from this standpoint, 
even more defective, in that it did not even promise us 
a general hospital service! But if the Ministry of 
Health is to be much more than a protective entrench- 
ment—either for the present Local Health Authority and 
its Central Department, as desired by one of the official 
factions ; or for the present Insurance Committees and 
their Central Authority, as is desired by another official 
faction—the measure by which it is created must grapple 
also with the problem of the periphery. There is no 
official or Parliamentary reason why the whole of the 
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services of the Poor Law—which are now, to the extent 
of four-fifths of its work, concerned with the sick, the 
infirm and the mentally defective—should not be at 
once merged in the local Health and Lunacy services, 
and be administered under the Public Health and 
Lunacy Acts. The old difficulty of the Poor Law, the 
case of the able-bodied, has almost ceased to exist ; and 
it could henceforth be dealt with under the Unemployed 
Workmen Act by the Distress Committee of the Town 
or County Council. The Boards of Guardians would 
simply disappear as such, and their six or seven hundred 
workhouse buildings would be available for recon- 
struction and allocation as specialised hospitals, asylums 
and homes for the aged under the Public Health, 
Lunacy and Mental Deficiency Acts. With the disap- 
pearance of the Poor Law Orders, the Poor Law audit 
and the Poor Law Division of the Local Government 
Board, the objection to the complete amalgamation of 
this Department with that of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners would disappear. 

The ardent reformer, eager for an effective Health 
campaign, is put in a dilemma. He sees the drawbacks 
of the establishment of a Ministry of Health on the basis 
of the Insurance scheme, to the detriment of the Local 
Government Board, leaving the machinery of the Poor 
Law untouched. On the other hand, the Local Govern- 
ment Board seems curiously reluctant to come forward 
with the necessary policy of disembarrassing itself of the 
dead mass by which it is now being strangled. Appa- 
rently, not even for the sake of enlarging its own Public 
Health Division can it bring itself to suppress its own 
Poor Law Division, and see brought to an end its com- 
plicated framework of Poor Law Orders. But both 
these things are indispensable—just as they are, in the 
long run, inevitable. The hesitations and delays of the 
Local Government Board have already lost it, in suc- 
cession, during the past decade, the administration of 
health and unemployment insurance, the management 
of the Employment Exchanges, the allocation of the 
National Relief Fund, and the whole organisation of the 
war pensions. Is it now destined to lose the enormously 
developing service of Public Health ? 


GERMAN PEACE MANCEUVRES 
(5 soureetuin diplomacy is a peculiar mixture of re- 


sourcefulness and stupidity; her diplomats 
' are clever, but not wise. By all their untiring 
intrigues they have succeeded in producing in peace and 
war alike a maximum of malaise in the world—and many 
people would add, “* with a minimum of results”; but 
that is not true. The results may be small when com- 
pared with the amount of energy employed in achieving 
them, yet this may be the only way in which German 
diplomats can achieve results. Every man has a method 
just as much as he has a face, and he is hardly ever suc- 
cessful in an attempt to change either. And every 
method has its season. When circumstances suit it, 
it achieves its purpose, and this, according to Machiavelli, 
is what one calls “ good-luck in human affairs.” No 
amount of failures of Germany's diplomacy in the past 
ought to be taken as sufficient guarantee as to a similar 
fate in the future. 
Peace is now the German game—a peace to be 
attained by means of dissensions and misunderstandings 


between the Allies, a peace, therefore, which would 
secure German hegemony over Europe. Her diplomats 
have failed to obtain it from Revolutionary Russia, which 
refused to desert her Allies. The Germans therefore now 
diffuse, through channels extending from the Vatican 
down to obscure German papers, the idea of peace with 
the Western States at the expense of Russia, and 
assiduously spread rumours to the effect that there is a 
possibility of such an offer being considered. However 
incredible this may seem, these tales evidently gain some 
credence in Russia, even among our most sincere friends. 
According to a telegram published in the Westminster 
Gazette of September 25th, the Petrograd Rabochaya Gazeta 
and the Dyelo Naroda, organs representing moderate 
Socialist opinion (i.e., the parties most directly instru- 
mental in rejecting the German offers of separate peace 
to Russia), both “ admit the danger of a peace prejudicial 
to Russia.”” The Dyelo Naroda proceeds to point out 
that ‘“ Russia continues to hold. considerable enemy 
forces from the Allied fronts,”’ and that “ she has the 
right to demand that no peace programme shall be based 
on the present situation of the Russian front.” 

The mere idea of any peace programme whatsoever 
drafted on the basis of the German “‘ war map ”’ in the 
East can only be described as monstrous. Besides 
Poland—which Russia as well as the Western States of 
the Entente will insist on seeing completely independent 
of Germanic influence —the Central Powers now hold the 
Governments of Courland, Kovno, Grodno, Kholm, and 
the greater part of the Governments of Vilna, Minsk and 
Volynia, a territory of more than 120,000 square miles 
with a population of about fourteen million inhabitants. 
Not all these are Russians by race and language ; yet, 
with the exception of the German aristocracy in Courland 
and certain sections of the Polish gentry in Lithuania, 
all desire to remain at least in federal union with Russia. 
The White Russians, across whose land the battle front 
now cuts in the Governments of Vilna, Grodno and 
Minsk, are an integral branch of the Russian nation. 
Among the Little Russians who inhabit Volynia and the 
eastern districts of Kholm, some consider their own race 
a genuine branch of the Great Russian nation, others 
believe the differences to be more fundamental ; but all 
alike affirm their national identity with the inhabitants 
of the Ukraine and share in the settlement which has 
been arrived at between the Ukrainian Rada and the 
Russian Government. The Letts, who form practically 
the entire population of Courland, and on the Russian side 
of the battle-front inhabit the southern parts of Livonia, 
and the Lithuanians, who, besides the Governments of 
Kovno and (in part) Suvalki, inhabit also the north- 
western parts of Vilna and Grodno, are not Russians by 
race or language, but being much too weak to form inde- 
pendent States and requiring protection against the 
German and Polish Imperialisms, wish to be united to 
Russia as autonomous units constituted on a basis 
similar to that which has been established in Esthonia 
since the Revolution. Should this war end without 
Eastern Galicia and the Northern Bukovina—i.e., the 
Little Russian provinces of Austria—being united to the 
free Ukraine, such an issue would be considered, in this 
country as well as in the other States of the Entente, a 
most deplorable failure on our part to carry out our pro- 
gramme of national liberation and reunion. But any 
successful attempt at breaking up still further the 
national unity of the Little Russians, at destroying that 
of the White Russians and of the Letts, or at putting 
Lithuania under a hated foreign dominion, no matter 
whether German or Polish, would be considered by every 
informed man in this country, whether he is a Socialist, 
a Liberal or a Conservative, a decisive defeat of the 
Entente and a crime against humanity. 

Can anyone in Russia seriously suppose that Western 
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Europe or America could ever consider peace on such 
terms ? Would not our own sacrifices, which are not 
less than those of Russia, be wasted, should we admit 
any aggrandisement of Germany or any increase of 
her power after the war? And once Courland, Lithu- 
ania, or any part of the Ukraine is separated from 
Russia, such separation must result in a dangerous 
increase of German power. Some Polish Imperialists 
who try to fish in troubled waters suggest that if the 
territories which intervene between Poland and the 
present battle-front were handed over to them the 
vastly enlarged Polish State would form an efficient 
check on Germany. So far from this being true, it is 
obvious that an extension of Polish rule over other 
nationalities would perpetuate the very evils which 
we are fighting to suppress. Such a Poland would be 
another Hungary. The conflict between the dominant 
and submerged nationalities in such a State would 
establish the secure dominion of Germany over all of 
them. The percentage of Poles beyond the eastern 
border of what before the war was Russian Poland is quite 
insignificant, smaller indeed than that of Magyars in 
the non-Magyar parts of Hungary. Yet a very con- 
siderable part of the land, in some regions even more 
than half the total area, belongs to Polish nobles, just 
as in Southern and Western Ireland, previous to the 
Land Acts, the land had belonged to English 
landlords. But social antagonism, when added to 
racial differences, merely breeds fanatical hatred. 
There is no rule which the peasant nations of 
White Russia, Little Russia, and Lithuania would 
dislike more than that of their Polish masters. Any 
sincere Polish patriot must see that to unite to 
Poland any of these non-Polish territories, unless this 
was done by the free will of their inhabitants—which 
in this case is out of the question —would merely weaken 
the future Polish State. Moreover, as such annexations 
would be made at the expense of Russia, or even by a 
violation of Russian national unity, such an arrange- 
ment would render the new Polish State dependent 
for its very existence on Teutonic support. It is for 
that very reason that German papers so far apart in 
politics as the Liberal Jewish Frankfurter Zeitung and 
the Clerical Roman Catholic Kolnische V olkszeitung both 
throw out hints to the effect that an extension of the 
Polish frontiers towards the east might prove to Ger- 
many a very convenient solution of these problems. As 
Herr Gothein, a member of the German Reichstag, put 
it ina pamphlet, Independent Poland as a State of Mixed 
Nationality, such a settlement would place Poland 
in the position of “a natural permanent antagonism 
to Russia,” and would stultify Polish claims to Polish 
land under German dominion. 

If we deplore most deeply the present disorganisation 
of the Russian Army, which retards victory in the West 
and, unless remedied, may render impossible decisive 
victory in Eastern Europe, this is by no means merely 
for selfish motives. he liberation of the subject 
nationalities of Central Europe, no less than Belgium, 
Alsace-Lorraine, and the unredeemed Italian provinces, 
has been and remains part of our programme. We have 
further considered, and still consider, that it is the 
existence of States ruling over unwilling subject 
nationalities, such as Austria, Hungary and Turkey have 
been in the past, which imparts a peculiarly sinister 
character to the power of Germany, their friend, pro- 
tector and master. But if the disorganisation of Russia 
should prevent us from carrying out our own pro- 
gramme, a programme which should be no less dear to 
Revolutionary Russia than to ourselves, can anyone 
think us so mad or so criminal as ever to agree to extend 
the evils of subjection to yet new lands ? 






In Revolutionary Russia we see the natural guardian 
of freedom and the champion of progress and social 
reform in Eastern Europe. We see in her also the great 
counterweight to German Imperialism. Should Russia 
be weakened to such an extent as to render it impossible 
for the Entente to carry out its programme of national 
liberation in Central Europe, the Germanic Empire 
extending from Hamburg to Asia Minor might become 
a reality ; so far from being destroyed, Prussian mili- 
tarism would then be even a greater menace than it has 
been in the past. But should, besides the continued 
subjection of these lands to German power, Russian 
territory also come under the same sway; should the 
strategic line of the endless forests of Lithuania, the net- 
work of her lakes and the impenetrable swamps of the 
Pripet Valley mark the outposts of Teutonic dominion ; 
should Russia thus be excluded from the Continent and 
thrown back into those plains which practically, no less 
than Siberia, lie outside Europe, we might then indeed 
roll up the map of Europe, for the words of Pitt would 
come true this time—we should not need it any longer. 

Only by her own act can Russia conclude a peace 
disastrous to herself; every honest Russian can rest 
assured that none of the great democracies of the West 
would be a willing party to any such issue. If our 
thoughts are entirely taken up by the war and if, there- 
fore, even the internal problems of Russia are often 
viewed by people in this country from this angle, let no 
one in Russia misunderstand us and give ear to German 
rumours, spread simply in order to undermine Russia’s 
confidence in her Allies and to sap her moral. 

Such a weakening of Russia as might lead to her dis- 
ruption would mean German dominion over the Euro- 
pean Continent ; counter-revolution in Russia would 
mean a condominium of the autocracies at Berlin and 
Petrograd. With an anxiety into which, it may be 
admitted without shame, the thought of our own nation’s 
safety also enters, we watch what to us appears as the 
‘“‘pity and fear,’ the tragic side of the Russian 
Revolution. 


WHO AT THE IRISH 
CONVENTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


WHO'S 


Convention is a representative body of the 
nation. All types of Irishmen, if not all the 
opinions of Irishmen, will be found at the meetings in 
Regent’s House at College Green, in Belfast and in Cork. 
It is an interesting company selected from one of the 
most individualistic of peoples. ‘“* How many orators 
there are,” wrote an Englishman the other day, as he 
contemplated old portraits of Irishmen in the Dublin 
National Gallery—** how maniy duellists, patriots, rebels, 
actors, how many charming persons of whom nothing 
except their personal attractiveness is remembered. 
The normal Irishman,” this Englishman added, “does 
not seem to be creative ; but he is dramatic and expressive, 
highly endowed with wit and social gifts.” It is a 
generalisation of which the Irish Convention reminds 
one. That this assembly has any general quality 
of greatness no one would pretend. But it is mich in 
personalities and in men of versatile natures, whose 
names will go down to posterity not in books, but in 
the old tradition of their country. 
Perhaps a score of the ninety odd members have a 
topical reputation—are persons, that is to say, with 
whom the newspapers have established a certain fam- 
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liarity ; and of this score three, let us say, are assured 
of some place in the history of these islands. Mr. John 
Redmond has been a leading Parliamentarian of his 
time; Sir Horace Plunkett is an initiator of social 
reform; the poetry of Mr. George Russell will survive. 
There is not much more to be said at present of the 
work and ideals of these three men. Mr. Russell is, 
of course, the A. E. who was once the comrade of Mr. 
George Moore and Mr. Yeats in Irish literary enterprise ; 
in his recent books and pamphlets he appears as a 
political idealist and the creator of systems of govern- 
ment. After Mr. Redmond the most important 
“public men”’ at the Convention are Mr. Devlin, the 
Nationalist Member for West Belfast, and Lord Mac- 
Donnell. Mr. Devlin seemed until recently to be 
assured of the succession to leadership of “the Irish 
race at home and abroad”; his future does not look 
as bright as it did. To no other man, personally, is 
the Convention’s success so important. At the worst, 
however, Sinn Fein will hardly succeed in driving Mr. 
Devlin completely out of polities, for there is no ques- 
tioning his cleverness, and West Belfast is still devoted 
to its Member. Lord MacDonnell, like Mr. Devlin, 
belongs by origin to the Nationalist democracy and is 
“ self-made.”’ He is a member of the Indian Council, 
and was Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in the ‘nineties. 
His Irish work began in the days of the Wyndham 
regime, when, being appointed Under-Secretary, he 
associated himself with the Conservative attempt to 
promote Devolution as an alternative of Home Rule. 
It is, however, understood that Lord MacDonnell, who 
is one of the chief authorities on Irish Finance, has 
latterly become an advocate of ‘“‘dominion”’ self- 
government. 

The Convention includes few Parliamentarians of 
note. The Ulster Unionist Council decided, wisely 
enough, to present its case through persons of local 
standing in the northern province rather than through 
the Orange M.P.’s. It is notorious that the abler sort 
of Ulsterman does not enter Parliament. His talents 
are not for politics, and the Irish Unionist Parliamentary 
party has had to look for a leadership to a Dubliner, 
Sir Edward Carson. In Sir Edward’s absence from the 
Convention, “ Ulster’ puts her chief trust in a man of 
affairs, Sir Alexander MacDonell, who had much to 
do with the organisation of the anti-Home Rule move- 
ment of 1912-14. There is also in the “ Ulster” dele- 
gation Sir George Clarke, a shipbuilder. But it is the 
Catholic South of Ireland, not commercial Belfast, 
which provides the assembly with its best-known 
business man. This is Mr. W. M. Murphy, celebrated 
for his victory over Mr. Larkin in the great Dublin 
strike of 1913-14, and the owner of a most successful 
newspaper. Mr. Murphy is popularly supposed to 
represent the independent as distinct from the Sinn Fein 
Nationalists. He has been the bitter critic of the 
Nationalist bloc for many years, and did much by 
persistent attacks on Messrs. Redmond, Dillon, and 
Devlin to promote the break-up of the old regime in 
Irish politics. Mr. Murphy, however, never had, and 
has not even now, a recognised place in Irish party life ; 
and the small Healyite faction to which he once belonged 
has disappeared. It seems that the brilliant Mr. Healy 
did not even receive an invitation to the Convention. 

_ The Convention is fairly strong on the “ literary ”’ 
side. Mr. Russell, Sir Horace Plunkett, Professor 
Mahaffy, Lord Dunraven, Captain Stephen Gwynn, 
Mr. Lysaght, Dr. Windle, have all written books about 
Ireland and about other things also. This intelligenzia 
is, however, divided in its point of view. Mr. Russell, 
Mr. Lysaght, Captain Gwynn are advocates of the 
idea of nationality in culture and a revival of the 









Gaelic spirit. Mr. Lysaght and Captain Gwynn, 
English by education and Oxford men, have a cultivated 
knowledge of the Irish language and tradition. Their 
philosophy of Irish history is incomprehensible to men 
like Dr. Windle or Dr. Mahaffy, men of Irish upbring- 
ing, whose standpoint, however, is frankly a “ colonial *’ 
one. Dr. Windle and Dr. Mahaffy are both education- 
alists, the one representing the National University of 
Ireland, the other the Anglo-Irish institution of Trinity 
College. Dr. Windle is something of a scientist and a 
Catholic controversialist of repute. Dr. Mahaffy, who 
is a historian of Ireland and of Greece, and an authority 
on German philosophy, is one of the several old men of 
energy who stand out prominently at the Convention. 
There is no more notable “ character”’ in the country. 
His contributions to political argument have often been 
pungent and to the point. Not that the Provost of 
Trinity professes to be a political thinker; he is more 
accustomed to making epigrams than to making 
constitutions. In Ireland, he says, the inevitable 
never happens, the impossible always occurs. Dr. 
Mahaffy published his first book—the subject was 
Kant—fifty years ago. He was Oscar Wilde’s tutor and 
has written on the ** decay of conversation" ; there can 
hardly have been a celebrity of the last thirty years 
with whom he was unacquainted. His scholastic 
attainments are considerable, but it was less these than 
wit and social gifts which have won for him popularity 
among the great ones of the earth. There is a favourite 
story of his personal experiences which tells how once 
he found himself “ alone with seven kings.” But he 
does not believe that Irish ideas produce great men or 
things, and under his headship Trinity College remains 
indifferent to Yeats and George Moore, and has been 
caught up in no current of literary Nationalism. Dr. 
Mahaffy dislikes Sinn Feiners, who are rival education- 
alists, and he is convinced that Patrick Pearse had 
intended to usurp authority at Trinity College. The 
Provost is, at the same time, essentially a liberal- 
minded man of the world—no one is farther removed 
from the provincial and narrowly religious type of 
Irish Unionist. 

Chairmen of County and Urban Councils, Mayors 
and Lord Mayors are a large block of the assembly. 
These, except as voters, do not perhaps count for 
much; and owing to recent changes in opinion, their 
standing as local politicians, who were elected before 
the war, is open to doubt. But from a historically 
nationalist point of view how suitable it is that (as has 
actually happened) a Byrne should come from Wicklow, 
a Reilly from Cavan, a Power from Waterford, a 
MacMurrough Kavanagh from Carlow! The names 
have tribal and regionalist associations that run down 
the centuries. If the Unionists of Tyrone provide the 
Convention with a British Duke, the Nationalists of 
Carlow produce a descendant of the ancient kings of 
Leinster, a landlord and a Protestant who is also a Home 
Ruler. But most of the Chairmen of the County 
Councils—representatives, Mr. Lloyd George called them, 
of the “ everyday life’’ of lreland—are simple country 
folk who never dreamed of this fame. Of civic person- 
ages the most interesting is the Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Alderman O'Neill, and by reason of one great outburst 
of eloquence. In January of this year Mr. O’Neili 
was elevated by the Corporation to his present dignities 
with acclamation. He had been arrested in error during 
the insurrection of 1916. In his speech after election 
the Lord Mayor said : 

I know a man who only a few short months ago was despised 
and rejected . . . The soldiers spat upon him, But such was 
fate. That man stood before them now. He stood before 
them now in the unique position of being Lord Mayor of his 
native city. . . OQ God! how I love Dublin. 
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One has not space to say much of the Churches at the 
Convention. But Dr. Kelly, the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ross, and Dr. Bernard, the Protestant 
Archbishop, are two of the ablest men in Ireland. From 
the highlands of Tyrconnell comes one of the great 
Ulster clan O’Donnell, the Bishop of Raphoe, a pictur- 
esque figure in the Convention and a passionate patriot 
and Gael. None of the Labour delegates are widely 
known; Labour in Ireland has produced no notable 
personalities since Larkin and Connolly. There is one 
ex-Cabinet Minister in the assembly, Lord Midleton, 
who was formerly Mr. St. John Brodrick, a member of 
Mr. Balfour’s Administration. He and the versatile 
Lord Dunraven, who was chairman of the successful 
Irish land conference of 1904, represent, it is said, 
Imperialist as distinct from local Unionist ideas and 
feeling. Here a “settlement’”’ is desired chiefly from 
the standpoint of British interest, and though the 
sentiment may be anti-Nationalist enough, none of the 
Ulster spirit of ‘‘ No Surrender ” comes into play. 


THE STUDENT 


HIS is the time of year one used to stuff and 
puff oneself out with good resolutions about 
learning. One prepared to receive pro- 

fessors. With what pleasure one bought new books ! 
One felt as if one were setting out on a journey. It 
is one of the great pleasures of a student’s life to buy 
a heap of books at the beginning of the autumn. 
Here, he fancies, are all the secrets. An annotated 
Euripides, a text-book on natural philosophy, a book 
of logarithms, Morris’s Philology, Maine’s Ancient 
Law, the first book of The Faéry Queene, Rasselas 
with notes, Professor Gilbert Murray’s Greek Literature, 
Mommsen, Cruttwell, the Histories of Tacitus in a 
red binding— he opens each of them impartially with 
pleasure ; he enjoys the very “ feel ’’ of the paper, the 
smoothness or roughness of the covers, the look of 
the title-page. He could hardly relish them more 
if they were things with a sweet smell or taste. That 
at least is the experience of the present writer, who 
always loved his books to be new and shrank from 
getting them secondhand as one would shrink from 
a sweetmeat that had first been in somebody else’s 
mouth. The fresh, white pages that no thumb had 
sullied attracted him probably as a symbol of a new 
beginning, a dawn, a spring. Now one could rise 
from one’s past as from sleep, put on “ the new man” 
as the preachers say, and set out on a career of tireless 
discovery. One would plunge into the beautiful waters 
of learning and emerge a scholar. One would study 
even sound in the physics room, for sound was in some 
way related to Schubert, and to master all that nonsense 
about vibrations and the length of organ-pipes might 
be an initiation into the deeper mysteries of music. 
The truth is, every subject was a hill to climb, and any 
hill was better than no hill. One felt a certain excite- 
ment as one read the University Calendar and came on 
the courses even in strange subjects such as engineering 
and political economy. One could fancy oneself with the 
greatest of ease a civil engineer and an architect, even 
though algebraic formule meant less to one than the 
marks left by the feet of seagulls on the sand, and though 
one could hardly draw a house correctly enough to 
distinguish it from a beehive. The sense of one’s 
ignorance and incapacity did not daunt one in those 
days. One regarded these as remediable weaknesses. 
One accepted the world as a great lucky-tub into which, 
did one but dip earnestly enough, one could find what- 
ever talent one desired. How often did one seriously 


consider the possibility of becoming a sculptor or a 
composer! One felt that, if one began to handle the clay 
with all one’s might, it would take shape from some 
of those restless dreams and cravings that made it 
so delightful to be idle to-day and promised to come 
to birth in something real and beautiful to-morrow. 
As for turning composer, one’s inability to play any 
musical instrument did not chill one’s hopes on an evening 
on which one had heard Adelaide or the Prize-song in 
the Meistersingers sung. Here was a world into which 
to break through—why not break through into it? 
One read somewhere that Schumann did not learn to 
play the piano till he was in his twenties. He even had 
some sort of operation on his fingers, did he not? 
in order to rid them of the stiffness of maturity. Could 
one not do the same? Alas, three consecutive evenings 
of five-finger exercises cured one of one’s dream of 
becoming a second Schumann. Not beauty, but tedium, 
lay that way. For knowledge of music, one had to 
content oneself with Grove’s Dictionary. 

There are some students who, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately for themselves, have none of these illicit 
longings for impossible careers. They have not a 
single feather in their heads. They seem to decide 
what they are going to be on the day they leave school, 
and to take nothing seriously that does not lead them 
straight to the Church, the Bar, or the Civil Service. 
There are others who for the moment do not decide 
upon any career save the career of examinations. 
They take upon themselves the routine of the year’s 
work and would regard any mental effort made outside 
the beaten track as wasted energy. They would 
regard it as frivolous to read Gibbon if Dr. William 
Smith falls in more aptly with their course of studies. 
English literature is to them a subject, not a delight. 
They regard Aristophanes not as amusing, but as a 
collection of answers to examination questions. 
Eschylus is not a poet, but a huge pudding of variant 
readings. Everything is of value, not in so far as it 
answers questions put by one’s own nature, but in 
so far as it can answer questions likely to be put, by 
an examiner’s ingenuity. This type of student is, we 
believe, disappearing ; the modern theory of education 
discourages him. It is not very long, however, since 
he was the ideal of the professors and schoolmasters. 
They loved him because his virtues were so measurable. 
He was told to collect a certain number of facts, and 
the success with which he did his work could be 
appraised at a glance. At the same time, we must 
not think that the professors and schoolmasters were 
only consulting their ease in idealising this kind of 
student. His success did involve certain necessary 
virtues—obedience, thoroughness, self-discipline, the 
cultivation of the organising faculty. On the other 
hand, it implied such an economy of curiosity and 
imagination that these were frequently atrophied from 
disuse. He was more likely to achieve a successful 
career than a successful life. We knew a student 
of this kind who never read a single book—either 
as a schoolboy or as undergraduate—that did not 
bear directly on an examination. He shunned Pater 
as he did Tit-Bits. Wordsworth, like Comic Cuts, 
was, for him, mere reading for idlers. He had a brilliant 
career, and ended in a high position in the Civil Service, 
and one cannot deny that he always seemed perfectly 
happy. But we could not help wondering whether, 
if he had been less successfully educated, he might 
not have been a better educated man. He had a good 
mechanism for learning—rather than a mind. Were 
all men educated on the same pattern as he, we should 
have a fine race of officials so far as the routine of 
officialism is concerned, but no inventors, no statesmen 
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of imagination, no poets, no leaders. It was probably of 
the over-disciplined, over-routined student that Professor 
Laurie was thinking when he pleaded with the richer sort 
of parents to throw their children sufficiently on their 
own resources, to give them “‘ some of the advantages 
of the gutter.” At the same time, many people are 
nowadays almost too devotedly in love with the gutter 
as the school of originality. They imagine you have 
only to set an infant or a young man carefully in the 
gutter in order to release a wealth of fine impulses 
that will save him both in this world and in the next. 
The truth is, education is neither all formalism and 
routine, on the one hand, nor all an affair of desultory 
— on the other. Here, as elsewhere, discipline 
and indiscipline must balance one another, and the 
result will be better than a monopoly of either. As 
we read Professor John Adams’s new and admirable 
book, T'he Student's Guide (from which we quoted 
Professor Laurie’s amusing phrase a moment ago), 
we cannot help thinking with envy of the student who 
can live systematically even to the point of beginning 
his work with the subject he likes least and of knowing 
how long he will spend each evening on each subject 
to within five minutes. The picture of the ideal student 
rises in one’s mind as one reads : one sees him trampling 
on irrelevant day-dreams, and submitting himself to 
obedience through the impulse towards mastery. One 
remembers how, for oneself, one studied as an Epicurean. 
But one always regarded the ideal student as an ascetic, 
and one never luxuriated more blissfully in Epicureanism 
than when one was dreaming one was an ascetic oneself. 
Thus, as a student, one had two dreams. One had 
the dream of getting knowledge, and one had the dream 
of getting character. The night-watches were pleasant 
with the thought of making oneself a master of both. 
One went to sleep in a cloud of ambition. But in the 
morning Epicurus prevailed again. There would be 
someone in the porch of the college who would meet 
one in an idle mood and insist on a walk along the 
tow-path of a canal or who had been reading a book 
and wanted to argue that no one existed except himself, 
and who believed that Thoreau was a better writer 
than Emerson, or that The Shop Girl was a better 
musical comedy than The Geisha. There was always 
some good reason for ignoring Latin and for passing 
by logic on the other side. It was still the best days 
of the esthetic period, and one could, with a good 
conscience, prefer the shadows of the willow-trees 
in the olive-green waters of the canal to the dreary 
humour of Plautus—at least, of Plautus studied, like 
a corpse, in small sections, and with an eye to his 
grammar rather than to his jokes.... One certainly 
would not for anything have missed one’s student 
days. Even to mix with other students is something 
of an education. It is to come into touch with ideas 
that are “living creatures having hands and feet.” 
One may leave their society, ignorant of “ why 
peninsulas more frequently turn southward than north- 
ward, why the jute industry settled down in Dundee ”’ ; 
but one becomes in their company a citizen of a larger 
world, a sharer in the world’s interests, one who is 
liberated at least into the atmosphere of great traditions. 
Thus does every man attempt to find arguments in 
favour of the education he himself has had. The man 
who has had a University education believes it is 
the only education worth having. The man who is 
self-educated believes in self-education as the secret 
of success. The man who idled at college explains 


what a blessing his idleness has been to him. The 
man who has read his eyes out praises God for his labours. 
Thus, when we look back, we all turn out to have been 
.. At the same time, if one had it all 


model students . . 


ain, how eagerly one would consult the 
pages of Professor Adams for good advice! How one 
would plunge into an enthusiasm for work! And— 
how one would find oneself the next morning far from 
the droning lecture-room, smoking a pipe of Navy 
Cut and discussing the immortality of the soul under 
the blackening elms in the park ! 


to do »ver 


COUNTRY SOUNDS 
Mo resting instinct is not strongly developed, 


and even those who are not tethered to toil 

are apt to go on toolong. The stimulus of 
psychological motives is often strong enough to make 
us disregard biological warnings, and there are familiar 
devices, such as a pipe, by which fatigue signals can be 
muffled. But one of the well-known symptoms of 
approaching the danger-zone of fatigue is a hyper- 
sensitiveness to sounds, especially noises, to which un- 
fagged brains with plenty of energy to spare are quite 
indifferent. Cases have been recorded of the jaded 
hearing the ringing of the door-bell in a house many 
yards off, and when ordinary urban sounds begin to be 
an unusual source of irritation it is a hint to those who 
can that they should seek the country. For there can be 
no doubt that part of a country holiday is in the rest to 
the ears. The great hush that wraps the hills is more 
refreshing than sleep. 

They say that the noisiest thing in the world is a sun- 
spot, a roaring whirlpool of gases in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere sometimes thousands of miles in diameter: but 
of the whirlpool which Huxley discerned in every 
organism we usually hear no sound. Matter and energy 
are continually passing in and passing out—a turmoil 
of molecules, yet all to us seems quietness! There are 
combustions and explosions, solutions and hydrations, 
reductions and fermentations; the living body, Sir 
Michael Foster used to say, is “a vortex of chemical 
and molecular change ;’’ and yet our ears hear nothing 
of the bustle. In all these growing creatures round 
about us in the woods and meadows there is in every 
dividing cell an extraordinary manceuvring and meticu- 
lous splitting of nuclear rods, yet all is quieter than a 
dumb-show. Walt Whitman has spoken, we think, 
of the bustle of growing wheat, but the striking feature 
about vital processes is their silence. How quietly are 
the houses broken down and built up again in the streets 
of the living body; how silently, like ghosts, do the 
molecules of these colloid crowds rush past one another ! 
Lucky, indeed, this is for us ; in the midst of the crowded 
life of the country we enjoy quietness, and one panting 
locomotive in the distance makes more to-do than all 
the millions of animals and plants, except in the season 
of the singing of birds (some golfers complain of the 
larks on the links putting them off), and on such un- 
usual, rather artificial, occasions as the separation of the 
lambs from their mothers. Then the whole night is full 
of clamour. 

In temperate countries, where violent changes are 
rare, most of the sounds of the inorganic world are sub- 
dued. There is, indeed, the roll of the thunder, the 
battery of the angry sea, the howling of the storm, 
the ominous crash of avalanche and landslip, the roar 
and cannonading of the forest fire, the groaning and 
travailing of the earthquake, and the booming of the 
cataract, but all these are more or less unusual. What 
we are more accustomed to, what we have come to love, 
are gentler, subtler sounds with some music in them— 
the sob of the sea, the sough of the wind in the wood, 
the song of the purling brook, the crickle-crackle of the 
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brittle, withered grass and shrivelling herbage, the sigh 
with which the parched ground receives the heavy rain, 
and the little sounds that the breeze makes when it rings 
the sun-dried bluebells by the wayside, or makes the 
aspen leaves quaver, or sets the heather tinkling, or gives 
a whisper of gossip to the bulrushes beside the lake. 
It always seems worthy of remembrance that for 
many millions of years inorganic sounds were the only 
sounds upon the earth, for it was not until living crea- 
tures had been cradled and fostered for many ons 
that they found voice. Insects were the first to break 
the silence, and, as is well known, their sound-produc- 
tion is almost wholly instrumental. Buzzing or humming 
is mainly due to rapid vibrations of the wings, which 
often strike the air more than a hundred times in a 
second, but there is sometimes a special quivering 
instrument near the base of the wing. Chirping or 
trilling is due tosome sort of “ stridulating ’’ organ, one 
hard part being scraped against another, as the bow on 
the fiddle—it may be leg against wing, or limb against 
body. A true voice, due to the vibration of vocal cords 
as the air from the wind-pipe passes over them, began 
in the amphibians, but did not come to its own till 
birds and mammals appeared on the scene. 

As the inorganic sounds of Temperate zones are, 
on the whole, less violent than those of the Tropics, 
so is it also with the sounds made by our animals. 
They may be included in the reproach implied in 
Heine’s definition of silence as the conversation of 
an Englishman. How little we have that can be com- 
pared with the serenading of the tree-frogs, the 
orchestra of grasshoppers and Cicadas, the chatter of 
parrots and monkeys in warmer countries! Except 
during the time of bird-courtship our country is certainly 
very quiet. We visited the other day an apiary with 
about a hundred hives; the air was thick with bees, 
and their coming and going along the broad glass-covered 
tunnel of an observation hive was like the Strand at 
a crowded hour. There were hundreds of thousands 
of bees, and though the hum was stronger than we ever 
heard before, even in an avenue of lime-trees in flower, 
it simply filled the air with a pleasant, tremulous 
bourden of sound. We went in the August gloaming 
to a beautiful lake hidden in a forest of Scots pine 
and spruce. As far as one could see there were only 
two birds visible, a pair of dabchicks, diving every 
minute or two, and uttering now and then the gentlest 
possible whit-whit which one would not have heard 
if the hush had not been almost inviolate. Now and 
again a silvery trout leaped high, suggesting Excalibur ; 
but that was all—till suddenly a ring-dove gave voice, 
with its deep, rich coo-roo, wonderfully soothing and 
tender. (One must not allow agricultural interests 
to obtrude on such occasions.) Not far off, someone, 
we know not why, had set fire to a giant ant-hill, which 
was flaming on the top and glowing deep red in its 
recesses. But from the conflagration, with its tens of 
thousands of victims, and from the mélée hurrying 
from the burning city there came no sound at all. 
It is not so much that the country is sparsely peopled 
with animals—a fallacious impression due to the 
“ eryptozoic’’ habits of the great majority—it is 
simply that relatively few animals act rapidly on 
matter, for that is the cause of sounds like the wood- 
pecker’s hammering, or the snipe’s drumming ; and that 
most of our animals have soft voices, or have not very 
much to say. j 

In midsummer in the North of Scotland there is 
hardly any darkness at all—one can sometimes see to 
read at midnight, and there are not more than two 
hours when the larks at least are not singing. Now, 
however, the silent hours must be longer, yet in the 





very dead of night we hear the dwellers in darkness 
on the hunt. There is the hedgehog, for instance, 
which calls incisively in the stillness with a peculiar 
voice between grunt and squeal. Even in Aberdeenshire 
the whir of the nightjar is sometimes heard and the 
loud clap of its wings together, as it hawks for nocturnal 
insects, or the vibrating “‘ churr”’ of the male seated 
lengthwise on a branch. The shriek of the barn-ow] 
and the tu-whit, tu-who of the tawny owl are familiar 
night sounds, and some people say they can hear the 
voice of bats. Soon after cock-crow one is wakened 
by the rather startling, raucous bark of certain black- 
headed gulls who come to see whether there are any 
fragments left where the hens are fed, and they are 
soon followed by the more cheerful jackdaws. Then, 
on the adjacent moor, the cock grouse welcomes the 
sun, swifts then begin their chase—they will be soon 
leaving us—and their half-triumphant, half-delirious 
cry, in bad weather and in good, is the last thing 
we hear at night. Particular places have their 
characteristic sounds, which we listen for expectantly. 
The moorland would be incomplete without the 
melancholy cry of the curlew, with a melodious ripple 
at the nesting time; in the bed of the stream we wait 
for the oyster-catcher’s alarm-whistle keep-keep; by 
the estuary we enjoy the redshank’s warning with a 
pleasant trill in it, which the male raises to a higher 
power in spring; among the furze-bushes beside 
the dry wall the stonechats seem to “‘ chap” the stones 
together ; the peewits cry plaintively from the farmer's 
fields; as we take a short cut across the heathery 
** preserve ’’ grouse after grouse proclaims our trespass 
with a ridiculously silly cachinnation kok-kok-kok ; 
but best of all we like “‘the moan of doves from 
immemorial elms.’ It is only in manuals of psychology 
that we get pure sensations and pigeon-holed percep- 
tions, for around all the country-sounds that have 
become dear to us there have gathered memories, 
associations, ideas, and we hear with more than the 
hearing of the ear. As we walk at nightfall across the 
common, noiselessly we think, a dog barks just once 
or twice from a cottage door half a mile away, and 
then, before the utter quietness is resumed, we hear 
the children turn in bed, the click-clack of their mother’s 
knitting-needles, the rustle of the newspaper which 
the shepherd is reading by the fireside; and we see 
back into prehistoric times when man, whose life 
depended on recognising and interpreting sounds, 
began to evolve the first cousin of a wolf into the trusty 
guardian of his herds and hearth. So is it with the 
other familiar country sounds; we hear not them 
alone, but what they are symbols and crystallisation 
centres of ; for man is ever reading himself into the 
so-called outer world. It is his particular magic to 
hear in the lark’s miracle of song the music of Shelley 
and the wisdom of Meredith, to infer the cherubim 
from the chaffinch, and to find in the “ lily-muffled 
hum of a summer-bee, some coupling with the spinning 
stars.” J. Artour THomson. 


OBSERVATIONS 


GATHER that Mr. Lloyd George, our greatest living 

I expert in seeing which way the wind is going to blow, 
has now taken on a task of vaticination upon whose 
successful accomplishment Mr. Lloyd George’s future, and 
incidentally the future of the British Commonwealth, will 
depend. The course of the next six months is fairly mapped 
out, and the various people and parties concerned have been 
provisionally acquainted with their réles and have not 
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objected thereto. The Franchise Bill is to be passed as 
rapidly as possible. The reactionaries who counted on 
checking it by tying the reform of the House of Lords to its 
tail have been informed, firmly but sweetly, that they must 
react against something less popular than the Franchise. The 
new Register is to be hustled through, by the usual methods, 
in three months, despite a strong hint from experts that it 
cannot be prepared under six months. Then about April, 
when Haig or whoever happens to be the popular idol 
in Flanders, has produced an enheartening ‘ complete ” 
success at the front, Mr. Lloyd George is to go to the country, 
with the mandarins of the War Cabinet in one pocket, the 
millionaires of the alleged Liberal party bulging out the other, 
and a string of individuals who once represented Labour 
hanging on to his coat-tails. The cry will be khaki, unity, St. 
George and Merry England ; and the victory will be a per- 
sonal victory for Mr. Lloyd George. 


ok a a 


The factor to be vaticinated upon is Sinn Fein. In 
Britain opposition can be laughed at, for there will be nothing 
to oppose, or else there will be everything to oppose and 
nobody to do the opposing. But Ireland remains profoundly 
enigmatic. Sinn Fein scorns Westminster. Sinn Fein has 
expunged Westminster from its dictionaries and deleted it 
from its maps. But suppose that Sinn Fein sweeps the 
board, as some say it will. Suppose it carries eighty seats ; 
suppose it carries only fifty seats. Will even fifty Sinn 
Feiners deny themselves the delights of the bear-garden of 
Westminster and twenty thousand pounds a year? The 
prospect seems to me at least doubtful. What Mr. Lloyd 
George just now particularly wants to know is what Sinn 
Fein will do. Until he has peered into the future to his own 
satisfaction the roseate jelly of his immediate programme 
will not be allowed to “set.” Conspirators everywhere 
should take this warning. 

3 * bd 


It is perhaps one proof of Lord Milner’s true granitic 
greatness that he continues to stick in the throat of the vast 
majority of the nation. The things said of him in the Mid- 
lands and the North could not possibly be printed without 
afflicting if not infuriating the Censor. The excellent man 
recently took a holiday with his chief. Gesture as simple as 
it was natural! And yet the whole country is alarmed 
thereby. And no doubt rightly. For it is certain that the 
ex-pro-Boer and the iron hero of South Africa did not tramp 
over Cader Idris together in order to pick gentians. If we 
have a strong, silent man—and we have—Lord Milner is that 
man. He may be hated, but his character is respected. It 
is respected, for example, by the organising heads of the big 
departments where the war work is really done. These men, 
though they may differ violently from him in political prin- 
ciples, prefer him to any other member of the War Cabinet. 
So much is beyond question. In an age of self-advertisement 
he despises self-advertisement. I think he is the sole Minister 
who does not subscribe to Romeike or Durrant, and the sole 
Minister who does not conscientiously read his “ papers ” 
before breakfast—the said papers being of course the news- 
papers. He does not care if he is never mentioned—so long 
as his principles make headway. My suspicion is that he 
pushes silence too far. That he admires Prussia as warmly 
as the Morning Post admires Prussia is not to be denied. 
How indeed should it be otherwise, having regard to his 
birth, education, and early environment? But there are 
ways of admiring Prussia, and even a Cabinet Minister, while 
keeping his patriotism pure, may admire Prussia too much. 
Every other Minister has publicly declared his belief that we 
can win the war. Has Lord Milner? If not, why not ? 


He He ue 


All Ministers whom destiny has made ridiculous should be 
subjected to a test. Events in South Africa have long since 
made Lord Milner extremely ridiculous. He was wrong, 
utterly and grossly wrong. Can he, does he, see that he was 
wrong? Or has he failed yet to comprehend the vastness of 
his ineptitude ? He ought to be subjected to the test of 





giving his mature verdict on the closed chapter of history 
which he helped to write. If he would confess in the forum 
that he had erred, by prejudice or blindness, he might 
ameliorate his position in the great heart of the people, which, 
oftener than some folk imagine, really does beat true. If, on 
the other hand, he would positively say: “I am uncon- 
verted,” then we should know even more surely than we do 
where we are, and war to the knife might properly ensue. 
But Ministers are a queer tribe. They willingly admit that 
they owe their Sundays or their golf or their silken dalliance 
to the nation, but it does not seem to occur to even the 
most honest of them that more than anything else they 
owe candour to the nation. 
* * * 


Immense tasks of diplomacy are awaiting the Government. 
Mediation of the most difficult description will have to be 
practised between labour and capital, between Ireland and 
Ireland, between Ireland and Britain, and between ally and 
ally. And the Government thinks that it can perform these 
tasks. I should have better hopes of its competence if it 
would show what it can do in an infinitely smaller and easier 
affair—such as the railway taxi strike. Probably the great 
and highly reputable motor-"bus and Tube classes, in their 
preoccupation with more elemental affairs, have not noticed 
the railway taxi strike, or, if they ever noticed it, have for- 
gotten all about it. Nevertheless, the railway taxi strike 
still persists, and I beg to draw attention to the shameful fact. 
Daily and hourly, at all the railway termini of London, men 
whose time is precious on national business—wounded 
soldiers, soldiers on leave, soldiers at work, and the ordinary 
travelling public—are subjected to intense inconvenience, and 
often worse than inconvenience, because the railway com- 
panies and the taxi-drivers are still quarrelling over a penny. 
The loss of efficiency thus entailed is enormous. The Govern- 
ment might well force a settlement. It does what it likes 
with the railway companies ; the police have a powerful pull 
over the drivers ; — at worst, arriving travellers would be 
happy, as a war contribution, to pay the preposterous penny 
out of their own pockets. At any rate the continuance of 
this strike is a scandal, and it is a scandal which adds nothing 
to the prestige of a War Cabinet. SARDONYX, 


Correspondence 
THE RUSSIAN MOBILISATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your comments on the disclosures of the Sukhomlinoff 
trial you draw attention to the inconsistency of the Kaiser 
proffering his aid as mediator between Russia and Austria, when 
he himself was part author of the humiliating Austrian ultimatum 
to Serbia. I interpret your comments to mean that such aid 
was useless to Russia and Serbia, but would at the same time 
fulfil Germany’s needs—the surrender of Russia’s most vital 
interests in the Balkans, and the consequent supremacy of 
Germany’s influence there. You also point out—in contradistine- 
tion to the German contention that the Russian mobilisation had 
made war inevitable—that an Austrian attack on Serbia caused 
Russia to mobilise as a matter of course. In a contemporary, 
there appeared a communication from Mr. Brailsford in which he 
tried to show that the Russian War Party must bear part of the 
responsibility (how much, he could not profess to judge) for 
precipitating the war. He asserts that on July 30th Austria 
accepted Sir Edward Grey's offer of mediation, when Berlin 
saw that, in the event of war, England would be ranged against 
her. Count Berchtold then resumed his conversations with 
Russia. Mr. Brailsford thus argues that but for the refusal to 
cancel the mobilisation order ( a general, and not a partial one 
against Austria alone, as the Kaiser thought when he sent his 
telegram), there would have been a possibility of averting the 
war, and quotes Sazonoff’s expression that British efforts at 
mediation ought not to be made an “ excuse to make the question 
drag on,” in proof of his assertion that the Russian War Party 
did not attempt to prevent the conflict spreading. Is Mr. Brails- 
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ford justified in concluding that the act of provocation at the 
crucial moment came from Russia? If not, where does his 
argument fail him ? 

Again, if General Sukhomlinoff is accused of playing into Ger- 
many’s hands by divulging military secrets, why is it he did not 
accept the Kaiser’s offer to act as mediator, arguing as you do 
that for Russia to remain impassive was simply playing Ger- 
many’s game? Also, why did Sazonoff lie to the French Am- 
bassador at Petrograd regarding the mobilisation order, knowing 
full well that Russia’s entry into the war meant France’s too ? 

All these questions perplex me, and you would, I am sure, 
render a public service if you either attempted to solve them, 
or sought to put the whole argument in its proper perspective. 
—Yours, etc., D. T. SAMvUEt. 

Ystalyfera, Swansea. 

September 25th. 

[If we may take the smaller question first we would suggest 
(1) that Sukhomlinoff, who is popularly reputed to have become 
a traitor later on owing to his wife’s extravagance, was not 
necessarily in league with the Germans when war broke out, 
and (2) that had he been so in league it is by no means certain 
that he could not best play the Kaiser’s game by going on with 
the mobilisation which—for what it was worth—was employed 
to work on the feelings of the German public. 

We certainly do not see how the revelations could make any con- 
siderable difference to our view as to the responsibility of the war ; 
and we think that the implication, in Mr. Brailsford’s ably stated 
argument, that the whole question of immediate responsibility is 
now reopened, is quite unjustified. Sukhomlinoff may—possibly 
feeling, as he himself suggests, that Russian interests were being 
endangered by the Tsar’s feeble obedience to “* Willy ’—have 
ordered the mobilisation to proceed. But is it for a moment to 
be supposed that the Kaiser and his Government seriously thought 
that the mere initiation of the lumbering Russian mobilisation 
would make war inevitable even if they accepted Sir Edward 
Grey’s suggestion of a Conference ? To accept this is to admit 
that the German Government honestly thought that the Western 
Powers were in a plot against them and that they must fight a 
war of defence. Their words and actions both before and since 
the outbreak of hostilities make that, to us, inconceivable. They 
wanted the war if they couldn’t secure their ends without it : 
and the Kaiser’s offer to be mediator as between, of all parties 
in all places, Russia and Austria in the Balkans might almost 
be taken as a piece of brutal irony. 

We have never regarded the exact hour of the Russian mobilisa- 
tion as a matter of much importance, and we may suggest to our 
readers that some informed supporters of the War in this country 
were quite prepared to discover that this was the solution of 
the mystery. But it is inevitable that General Sukhomlinoff’s 
confession that he lied should be snatched at by controversialists 
who tend to think—and would even, in some cases (we do not 
refer to Mr. Brailsford), be happy to find—that the war is 
“six of one and half a dozen of the other.”—Epb. N.S.] 


CEYLON UNDER MARTIAL LAW 
To the Editor of TaE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—As delegates of the Sinhalese people, we desire to proffer 
our grateful thanks for your article, “* Ceylon under Martial Law.” 

You have effectively exposed a glaring instance of wrongdoing 
under martial law and of official misrepresentation to the Home 
Authorities. Would you permit us to refer briefly to two other 
typical cases, which have come to light since the Dowbiggin case ? 

(1) Two Sinhalese villagers recently brought an action in the 
District Court of Kegalle against the Kacceri Muhandiram, a 
Government official, for the cancellation of a deed of transfer 
relating to a piece of land. The defendant, it was alleged in 
the plaint, got the plaintiffs arrested under martial law and 
had them locked up in gaol. During their confinement he in- 
formed them that they would be court-martialled and shot, 
but that he would obtain their release if they promised to transfer 
their land, which adjoined his, to him. In fear for their lives 
they agreed, whereupon they were discharged from custody, 
and a few days after the deed of transfer was executed. At 
the trial these allegations were supported by strong evidence. 
But when the turn for the defence came, the defendant, without 
entering the witness-box to deny these serious charges, con- 
sented to judgment being entered for the plaintiffs with costs 
and damages. Like Mr. Dowbiggin, this official is still in the 
service of the Government. 





(2) Mr. Edmund Hevavitarane was the senior partner of a 
well-known business firm in Colombo. He was a prominent 
Buddhist, highly respected not only as a man of wealth and 
position, but also for his personal worth. After the riots, how- 
ever, he was arrested and put upon his trial before a Field General 
Court Martial as the leader of a gang of rioters who looted a 
Mohammedan shop. It was an absurd charge, and the story for 
the prosecution was, further, refuted by the evidence of inde- 
pendent witnesses. Mr. Hevavitarane was, nevertheless, con- 
victed and sentenced to penal servitude for life. The people 
were horror-struck by this conviction. Nobody believed that 
he was guilty. Many petitions were sent to the Governor—one 
from the leading English merchants in Colombo—asking for a 
revision of this case. The authorities turned a deaf ear to these 
requests. Then Mr. Hevavitarane was transferred to the Jaffna 
gaol, where enteric fever had broken out among the prisoners. 
This fact was well known, anda his friends protested against his 
removal to this infected prison and begged that he might be sent 
elsewhere. But these appeals failed to move the officials. 
Within two months Edmund Hevavitarane was dead—a victim 
to that fell disease which laid low many others immured in the 
prison. Now comes the most tragic part of the story. The 
Government of Ceylon has recently discovered fresh evidence 
which supports Mr. Hevavitarane’s defence and proves his 
innocence, and the Governor, Sir John Anderson, has written a 
letter to the members of his family to express “* His Excellency’s 
sincere sympathy and regret” ! 

This adds one more to the large number of cases in which 
undoubtedly innocent men were convicted by the Courts Martial. 
One shudders to think that not less than 34 men were sent to 
the gallows, convicted by these military tribunals, while many 
others, sentenced to penal servitude like Mr. Hevavitarane, 
have died in prison. Still over a hundred persons are in gaol. 
It is for these survivors we now plead and ask for an immediate 
amnesty. In view of what has now come to light, the Govern- 
ment cannot in justice refuse to set these men free. Then we 
ask for an independent inquiry into the administration of the 
Island under martial law. ‘The Sinhalese people have suffered a 
grievous wrong. Only an independent inquiry can right that 
wrong and grant due redress and reparation. This matter 
cannot be hushed up. The Sinhalese people cannot and will 
not forget. Their very loyalty to the Empire makes them 
persistent. In this tremendous hour, when Imperialism is on 
trial, they ask that the British Empire vindicate once more 
before the nations its peerless claim to be the Justice of subject- 
peoples.—Yours, etc., 

3 Middle Temple Lane, 

Temple, E.C. 
September 24th. 


Epwarp W. PERERA, 
D. B. JAYATILAKA. 
Sinhalese Delegates. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND THE “FISHER 
GRANT” 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—You will remember that in the Supplementary Estimates 
of the Board of Education some £400,000 was voted by Parlia- 
ment for the special purpose of increasing the salaries of teachers 
in Secondary Schools. Some doubt was expressed at the time 
as to whether local authorities could be safely entrusted with 
the money, and whether some of it might not be used rather for 
keeping down the rates than for the benefit of the teachers for 
whom it was intended. 

We have here in Essex an example of how some local autho- 
rities understand their responsibilities in this matter. Essex 
Secondary teachers have just been told that they must not 
expect to receive anything like the whole of this money; they 
will receive only £3,300 out of £6,000, just 55 per cent. In 
one school, the Ilford County High School for Boys, the increase 
in the grant earned will be £540; the teachers will share £280 
between them. Mr. Fisher, in the House of Commons, promised 
an increase in salaries of at least 14 per cent. ; the Essex County 
Council, who have never paid a penny out of County funds in 
the way of war bonus, propose to reduce this to about 8 per cent. 

Surely the public will have a word to say about such a dis- 
graceful handling of money voted by Parliament for a specific 
purpose.—Yours, etc., 

8 Auckland Road, Ilford. 

September 19th. 


J. M. SILvErR. 
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Miscellany 
THE GOOD EUROPEAN 


“ T least we are stylists,” declared Kettle in a 
A mood of youthful arrogance in the Nationalist— 

a little weekly paper which he edited in Dublin 
at the outset of his career. This was not a mere boast— 
it was a confession of faith. He loved style as he loved 
philosophy. ‘They were the two stars which for him made 
the gloom of a disastrous world beautiful. He cultivated 
style in his conversation; he achieved it, as everybody 
who has read The Day's Burden knows, in his prose. He 
was one of those rare men whose conversation does not 
begin to pall at three o’clock inthe morning. His true place 
was among the wits at an cighteenth-century table or, better 
still, in a Paris café among extravagant, proud, and religious 
Bohemians—such as Villiers de l’Isle Adam. In so far as 
he belonged to the modern world, it was tothe world marked 
off by Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloe—the world of laughing, 
quaffing knights of the Holy Ghost. He could, on the 
same evening, live for the hour like an epicurean and 
meditate on eternity like a monk. He was not, however, 
entirely of the world of Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Belloc. 
His laughter had not the note of boisterous triumph which 
one associates with theirs. It was the laughter of a man 
who seemed to have clothed himself in sorrows. He gave 
one the impression of a man of strong nature but of sorrowful 
will. He never doubted that life was a tragedy. He 
demanded of it, however, that it should be a well-written 
tragedy, with wit flashing out of the darkest thunder- 
clouds, and with a constant recurrence of good lines for 
such doomed figures as were to perish in the fifth act. 
“Good lines and a timely exit ’—we find the phrase 
and the philosophy in one of his essays in The Day's 
Burden. 

In his posthumous book, The Ways of War,* we see that 
Kettle’s sense of tragedy was tempered not merely by his 
artist’s love of style but by his political idealist’s love of 
justice and by his Christian faith. His melancholy was not 
the melancholy of a paralysed spectator. He had the large 
hand of a fighter. He did not resign himself to the world’s 
failure. He despaired of Europe infinitely less than he 
despaired of himself. The Ways of War is the cry of 
indignation of a good European against a monstrous outrage. 
It is a protest that is in itself a fine action. It is a protest, 
as everybody knows, that also shaped itself in action, 
in the commoner sense of the word. For Kettle gave his 
life as well as his rhetoric to the defence of Europe against 
the barbarians, and he fell almost exactly a year ago at 
Ginchy, a man of words splendidly transformed into a 
man of deeds. It is not that he ever enjoyed the soldier’s 
life for its own sake. Who in these days does? For him 
the war had degraded Europe into “ a sort of malign middle 
term between a lunatic asylum and a butcher's stall.” 
He believed, however, that Germany had gone crusading 
on behalf of the Gospel of the Devil, and that it was the 
part (as he would have put it) of plain, Christian men to 
unite and overwhelm this Mad Mullah of murder. He 
was one of those Irish Nationalists who saw from the first 
that, even if England had played the part of Prussia in 
Ireland for seven centuries, Prussia was at this new turn of 
events the sinister apostle and swordsman of Imperialism, 
and that to fight against Prussia was to fight for the rights 
and the liberties of nations. By far the greater part of 
Ireland may be said to have taken that view at the beginning 
of the war. It required only the imaginative gesture, 





* The Ways of War. 
by Mary S. Kettle. 


By Professor T. M. Kettle. With a Memoir 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


the just word, the handsome deed on the part of Mr. Asquith 
and English statesmen in general, to perpetuate and 
strengthen this attitude and to inaugurate the first year 
of friendship in the relations between England and Ireland. 
But English statesmen, though they loudly applauded 
Mr. Redmond for stretching out the hand of friendship, 
did not stretch out a hand in response—they thought their 
cheers were enough, and timidly surrendered to the grip 
of Sir Edward Carson. They shilly-shallied even over the 
formality of putting the Home Rule Bill on the Statute 
Book. As for putting it into operation, they seem never 
to have been struck by the common-sense reflection that 
an England setting out to fight for the liberty of small 
nations ought first of all to strike off the manacles from 
a small nation she herself had persistently wronged. To 
refuse to do so was, as it has turned out, not only to poison 
the moral atmosphere of England ; it was to turn enthusiasm 
into anger and cynicism in Ireland; it was to belittle the 
cause of the Allies in America and, as events have showed, 
with great masses of the Russian democracy. Kettle, who 
at the outbreak of the war was in Belgium buying arms 
for the Nationalists, and who remained there as war 
correspondent for the Daily News, wrote from Brussels 
an appeal to the English people to do the generous thing 
by Ireland at a crisis at which generosity had become the 
first duty of man. He wrote: 


Here at the opening of this vast and bloody epic, Great Britain 
is right with the conscience of Europe. It is assumed that she has 
reconciled Ireland. A reconciled Ireland is ready to march side 
by side with her to any desperate trial. And suddenly the lawyer, 
with the Dublin accent, who had been the chief architect of destruc- 
tion in the whole Empire, and who was thought to have come to 
reason, proposes for Ireland what I can only call a Prussian pro- 
gramme. England goes to fight for liberty in Europe and for 
Junkerdom in Ireland. It is incredible. Were it to come true it 
would become utterly impossible to act on Mr. Redmond’s speech. 
Another dream would have gone down into the abyss. Ireland, 
wounded anew, would turn sullenly from you. Is that what a 
sound Tory ought to desire? Will Tory England, enlightened at 
last as to the real attitude of Ireland, allow such a fatal crime to 
be committed ? 


Unhappily, Sir Edward Carson had his way—long enough, 
at least in Kettle’s phrase, to “ bedevil the whole situation.” 
And what Sir Edward left undone by way of bedevilment 
the War Office and Dublin Castle did with a will. In 
the result, Ireland, or a great part of it, as Kettle foretold, 
turned sullenly away. Any other people with ordinary 
human susceptibilities would have done the same thing 
in the same circumstances. Some people are always 
trying to explain Ireland as though she were a puzzle 
among the nations. There is nothing the matter with 
Ireland except human nature. If you prick her she will 
bleed. 

If Tom Kettle himself did not “ turn away ” it was because 
he was more imaginative, more travelled, more European 
in interests than the majority of his countrymen. He 
never lost sight of the fact that the Civil War in Europe 
was a fight between right and wrong, even though it was 
not a fight between one side wholly white and another 
side wholly black. Being a sinner himself, he recognised 
that, at the best of times, one has to fight by the side of 
sinners against sin. England, Ireland, France, Belgium— 
they were all, like Germany, models of imperfection. But 
of Germany alone could it be said that “ she stood for the 
gospel of force and the sacrament of cruelty.” Prussia, 
unlike her fellow-nations, had, as Kettle said, “ adopted 
her vice as her highest virtue. Her philosophy did not 
correct her appetites, it canonised them.” “ What is the 
Devil’s Gospel ?” he asks on another page, and answers : 

I take it that the three main articles are violence, intellect, and a 


certain malign splendour of domination. If that is the formula of 
the Courts of Hell, it is certainly the formula of Prussianism. 
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Nietzsche’s writings he sums up as “a long-drawn-out 
Metaphysics of Bullying.” On another page he speaks 
of him as “that sinister Quixote who made cruelty his 
sacrament, and who was yet so humanly dear in some of 
his moods.” He does full justice to the splendour as well 
as to the darker aspects of Nietzsche. It is of him that 
he writes : 

Not since Lucifer was so much light used to dark ends. Not 
since Diana was great in Ephesus were such beautiful images cast 
or carven in the service of a false worship. He made Germany 
dance as before him only Heine had done. 

“TI have an idea,” he wrote, ‘‘ that with Zarathustra I have 
brought the German language to its point of perfection.” 

The boast is probably true. ‘The devil was always a good stylist, 
and it is not inappropriate that when his gospel is at its worst, his 
prose should be at its best. 


He could not endure Nietzscheanism in the ugliness 
of action any more than in the beauty of its prose. What 
he saw in Belgium led him on his way home through England 
to offer his services to the War Office in any capacity in 
which it could use him. He believed in punishment almost 
flamboyantly. My own blood is too pale to respond 
to everything he wrote in those days. But one did sym- 
pathise with his indignant scorn of that form of well-meaning 
dishonesty which had rather believe the tortured Belgians 
liars than the torturing Germans murderers. To those 
who would not accept the evidence of German atrocities 
in Belgium he ironically replied : 

If you come, during time of war, upon a civilian, hanging by the 
neck, with his hands tied behind his back, and a fire burning under 
him, the theory of suicide or accident does not seem to embrace the 
full scope of the fact. 


The Ways of War is not a gentle book. It is passionate 
and denunciatory in its oratory. Kettle was a_ pacifist 
in that he hated war. But he was aggressive against 
aggression. “There are no ‘inevitable wars,’ he 
retorted to militarists and determinists alike. ‘“ Or, 
rather, the only war inevitable is a war against aggression, 
and aggression itself is never inevitable.” Hence he rained 
heavy blows both upon the peace-at-any-price party and 
upon those who loved war as anything except the most 
awful means of justice. His last essay, “ Trade or Honour? ”’, 
is noble thunder against those who would degrade a war for 
righteousness into a war for markets. Mrs. Kettle, in her 
touching and illuminating memoir, quotes some of his letters 
from the trenches in which his passionate hatred of war 
is expressed with the intensity of a religious faith. You 
cannot hate Prussianism, he said, unless you hate war. 
He did not lose his wit and gaicty, however, even in the 
midst of blood and wounds and rats and mud and obscene 
things of the trenches, as we see in the sketch called 
** Rhapsody on Rats.” This is a fantasy on the trenches— 
Ratavia, as he called them, in respect of their rat inhabitants. 
* Ratavia,” he wrote— 


Ratavia, as one may designate it, resembles China in that there 
has never been a censusof its population: but that it approximates 
to the mathematically infinite. 


And from the rats in the trenches he proceeds to a fine 
satiric fable on the rat-Kaiser : 


Kaiser Wilhelm, whose resemblance to a rat has been too little 
noticed—you have but to take the wax of his moustache and allow 
it to droop—was seated in his ugly palace at Potsdam, considering 
his ultimatum to Serbia, when there suddenly appeared before him, 
down the chimney or out of some diplomatic orifice in the panelling, 
a Rat, the master and pattern of all rats. ‘‘ Majesty!” said he, 
** Tam come to offer you my aid in this war which you are planning. 
As you are the Emperor of all the Germans, so am I the Emperor 
of all the Rats. Our interests coincide.” 

They conferred together very shrewdly and struck an alliance. 
** Good!” said his Majesty, slapping his thigh. ‘‘ It is decided. 
We are with-one-another-firmly-united. The war will begin forth- 
with.” 





So the great quintessential Super-Rat, the Rattish Ding an sich, 
left to mobilise his forces, and the Kaiser drew over a sheet of paper 
and wrote the magical black word that unlocks Hell. And the 
great Rat called in his Austria, which is the louse, and his Turkey, 
which is the sand-fiea, and his Bulgaria, which is that porter of poison 
the fly. So the battle was joined between the clean and the obscene. 

It must be said for the Kaiser that with this one ally he kept 
faith. Ratavia has increased enormously in population and pros- 
perity. It has suffered from no menace of famine, for Wilhelm, 
the faith-keeper, has even sacrificed his own subjects generously 
in order to avert that calamity. 

But the end is not yet. The Emperor of the Rats will come once 
again to Potsdam. 

** Majesty!” he will say. ‘* I am a student of Treitschke, who 
teaches that an alliance is to be kept by the stronger of two asso- 
ciates only as long as his profit lies that way.’’ And as Majesty, 
shrivelled, decaying with the pallor of death on him, trembles in 
his chair, the great Rat will add: ‘* I propose to annex you.” 


One may take leave of this book of nobleness expressed 
in noble rhetoric. Kettle was one of those men of whom 
it may be said that they are more wonderful than anything 
they write. But this book of descriptions, comments, 
philosophy, propaganda, and confessions bears clearly 
enough the signature of a fine personality, a valiant soldier. 
a writer with just that swagger of phrase that makes old 
truths young again and worn topies bright as a new penny. 

Ropert Lynn. 


TWO POEMS 
THE BALLOON OF THE MIND 


Hands, do what you're bid ; 

Bring the balloon of the mind 
That bellies and drags in the wind 
Into its narrow shed. 


TO A SQUIRREL AT KYLE-NO-GNO 


Come play with me ; 
Why should you run 
Through the shaking tree 
As though I'd a gun 

To strike you dead, 
When all I would do 
Is to scratch your head 


And let you go. 
W. B. Yrats. 


THE NAMES IN DICKENS 


HE number of scholastic monographs in paper covers 

that reach this country from the United States is 
amazing. They indicate a system of teaching and 

literary honours unlike our own. Here we have but one 
or two Professors of English; there a single University, 
I have been told, cherishes no fewer than seven, and the 
people who possess or seek to possess degrees in English 
must be past counting. Dissertations have by this time 
exhausted all the likely subjects and descended to triviality 
or laborious collections of facts that do not matter. A 
friend of mine suggests that a doctorate in English might 
be won by a discourse on the footprint from Aéschylus 
onwards (Euripides—Had Electra large feet like the latest 
heroines ?—Robinson Crusoe, Sherlock Holmes, Mr. Wells 
on the crime of Boots, ete.), or a careful survey of the Natural 
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History and correlated jocosity of Fleas from Aristophanes 
to the present day. 

The University of Nebraska has mothered several mono- 
graphs by this time, but that which an American Professor, 
knowing my interest in Dickens, has sent me* appears to be 
the first of a new series of “ Studies.” The subject is one 
of popular interest, though the writer, a teacher of English 
in Indianapolis, treats it without humour (which would, 
perhaps, be fatal to an academic treatise), and in the heavy 
terms which seem to be inevitable in such publications. 
“ Phonetically associational” and “echoic composites ” 
are “ boss words ” to the ignorant. 

Many authors since Falstaff’s day have desired a “ good 
commodity of names.” Balzac searched eagerly for the 
right ones, and I think that novelists worth reading are more 
particular in this regard than Miss Gordon indicates. An 
attempt is made nowadays to secure some correspondence 
between a name and a character. Romance flourishes as 
well as realism, and both in the right hands tend to subtleties 
of nomenclature which go beyond the neutral and shun 
the hopelessly grotesque. 

Novelists have at least got beyond the name which pre- 
tends to be ordinary and is really a nickname, plainly 
indicating the person's profession, or gibing at his character. 
In the day of Dickens and other Victorians this kind of 
thing was still good enough. Readers were, it would seem, 
very stupid. Bulwer Lytton put his jokes into _ italies 
to make sure that they were not missed, and an artist 
like Thackeray could speak of a seaside landlady whose 
rooms supplied a palpable form of insomnia as “ Mrs. 
Buggins.” Dickens did a good deal of this obvious naming, 
as Miss Gordon shows, though, as the years went on, he 
became more subtle. His neutral names meaning nothing 
in particular are comparatively few. His taste for the 
fantastic and grotesque led him to “ hint a fault and hesitate 
dislike,” when he did not underline it, in a name. Miss 
Gordon overstrains her ingenuity in discovering some ex- 
amples of this tendency, but most readers of Dickens may 
learn something they have not realised from her study. 
Some of these significant names are, no doubt, consciously 
built up, but others are not. Instinct discovers uncon- 
sciously what the philologist deliberately explains. This 
instinct is a fairly sure guide to a real artist in his own 
language. Thus Shakespeare’s Nym was in name and in 
fact a taker or prigger of portable property, but I doubt 
if Shakespeare as a philologist deliberately thought of the 
obsolete verb like the German “ nehmen” which survives 
strangely in “numb.” Dickens derived mainly from 
Smollett and preserved his habit of direct punning in names 
such as Landless, Eatanswill, Chowser, Slimmery (a slender 
young gentleman with his hat on his right whisker), and 
Boldwig, who sent Mr. Pickwick to the pound. The pun 
is too obvious for this present sophisticated age—in names 
at any rate, though so subtle a critic as Lamb loved it and 
pointed out that it had the highest authority : 

““IT remember but one pun in all the Evangel. . . . 
Thou art Peter (that is Doctor Rock) and upon this rock 
will I build, ete. ; which sanctifies Punning with me against 
all gainsayers.”’ 

A hinting name to be satisfactory must not give up its 
meaning at once. By a change of spelling or the alteration 
due to a suffix, asin Meredith's Willoughby Patterne, it must 
seem to be a probable name per se. The inner meaning must 
steal on us, as the sting does in Gibbon’s stately rhetoric. A 
monosyllabic name may achieve this, where its meaning is 
not precisely familiar. Thus the miser, Arthur Gride, “owns 
a name disagreeable in sound and significance, indicative of 

the harsh nature of the man.” Miss Gordon might have 


be University of Nebraska : Studies in “Language, Literature, and 
Criticism. Number I.: The Naming of Characters in the Works of 
Charles; Dickens. By Elizabeth‘Hope Gordon, A.M. Lincoln'(U.S.). 





added from Tennyson’s In Memoriam the quotation about 
the wood which “ grides and clangs.” The Ebenezer Tem- 
perance Association, with a Hamm for its president and a 
Mordlin among its members, is suitably satirical. The 
facetiousness which is really not very funny clung to Dickens 
for many years and is specially revealed in his names for 
people of rank and fashion, whom he did not attempt to 
understand and commonly regarded as imposing, incompe- 
tent and stupid. Sir Leicester Dedlock has the best name of 
this lot of persons, Sir Tumley Snuffin, Sir Chipkins Clogwog 
and the Dowager Marchioness of Publiccash are among his 
extravagant failures. Of depreciatory suffixes he was always 
fond, as in Larkins, Napkins. Stiggins ought to be noble, 
going back to the Norman Stigand ; but it certainly isn’t. 

Real art, as I have hinted, enters into the vaguely sug- 
gestive names, and Miss Gordon’s chapter under this heading 
is the most interesting in her monograph. As she remarks, 
in some names “ there is an inexplicable eternal fitness that 
baffles investigation,”’ but in the case of Dickens the question 
of suitability is prejudged, since he has fixed the names on 
the characters so firmly that we cannot conceive of them as 
called by any other. As Forster has told us, Dickens took a 
great deal of trouble. Chuzzlewit was only achieved after 
seven tries, beginning with Sweezleden. Copperfield was 
originally Mr. Thomas Mag in the first title-page which 
occurred to Dickens. Montague Tigg is capital, beginning 
to be a gentleman, but brought up hopelessly with the vulgar 
monosyllable. Miss Gordon analyses the sounds phonetically, 
but does not add the association of Tigg with the street-arab. 
The name Gamp is great, like its owner, “ The umbrella’s 
flapping and its frump-like owner are hinted in the sound.” 
Whether this be so or not, Dickens added a new word to the 
language in “ gamp ” for umbrella. The sense of something 
unpleasant connected with Quilp is rather obscure, but the 
Q in itself suggests strangeness. A similar character in 
Victor Hugo was called Quasimodo, Of the names taken by 
the hero in Our Mutual Friend Julius Handford is the better. 
A dactyl and a spondee, it runs trippingly off the tongue, like 
Anthony Trollope, Julius Cesar, and Cynthia Stockley. 
Miss Gordon credits Dickens with more ingenuity than I can 
believe in the sort of compound words invented by Lewis 
Carroll, suggesting, e.g. that Fladdock is “ flounder-haddock.”’ 
I do not believe that Cly is meant for “ clever spy.” Vague 
or indefinite composites, to use the language of this mono- 
graph, are more frequent than the searcher with ingenious 
theories is ready to believe. 

I add a few criticisms in detail, as academic work, though 
not expected to be brilliant, ought to be accurate. Shake- 
speare, as Miss Gordon remarks, applied to a king the phrase, 
“A lad of life, an imp of fame”; but the word “imp” 
cannot fairly be regarded as belonging to the vocabulary of 
a person of refinement in the passage cited (Henry V., Iv. 1.). 
Here and in the preceding section of Henry IV. it is used by 
that corrupter of men and English, Pistol. Students of 
literary manners may wish it was true that “ Dickens 
seldom made a deliberate portrait.” He made too many. 
“Suchberry ” is a misspelling due to unfamiliarity with 
English place-names. John Doe and Richard Roe do not 
now hold a “ position of honor” in English law; they are 
obsolete. Styver and Snigworth both need an additional 
letter. Batchery, who is connected with “ badger,” should 
be Datchery. John Chester in Barnaby Rudge is not a 
neutral name, but meant to suggest Dickens’s unworthy 
parody of the great Chesterfield. The remark of the elderly 
charwoman that “ three or four men must have put together 
Dombey”’ is ascribed to Kitton’s industrious compilation, 
but it was noted long before by Forster in his well-known 
biography. At least it should be well-known, for, heavy as 
it is with Podsnappian complacency, it has not been put out 
of date by subsequent critics of Dickens. 

VERNON RENDALL. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


" HE late Earl (Eorl?) Pumbles was of lowly birth. 
He was born in the thorp of Stoke Parva in 1850, 
the son of a penniless timber-wright. Out- 

driven from his first school, he became a fighting-man. 
He was a dreadless and fearnought wight, and was once 
left for dead on the field, bleeding at every sweat-hole. 
The saw-bones brought him through. Coming back to 
England he saw the haplihood of making a gold-hoard 
in the soap-trade. He set up a business with the gold 
of others; got rid of his yoke-mates by sundry under- 
slinkings, and soon became amazingly wealthy. An 
earldom followed; though it is markworthy that on the 
morning after its bestowal a great songsmith wrote to 
the Daily Score to say: ‘The Gusher of Fair-Name is 
befouled.’” In 1910 Lord Pumbles went as sendling to the 
King of Siam, with a bodeword from our King. In the 
back-end of the next year his health gave out ; he became 
bit-wise worse ; and he died last night of belly-ache. Lord 
Pumbles was often to be seen at Sir Henry Wood’s Out-Road 
Glce-Motes at Queen’s Hall, but he was almost a comeling 
at the House of Lords. He was cunning in Kin-lore, and 
in his fair wonestead at Pumbles wrote a great book on 
the stem-tree of his kin. By ill hap he was an eat-all 
and rather soaksome. He will be buried on Wednesday 
in the bone-yard at Pumbles, in which lich-rest his wife 
already lies. The earldom goes, by out-of-the-way odd- 
come-short, to his daughter.” 


ok * % 


This little biography may have puzzled those who have 
got thus far. They may have thought it absurd. I 
compiled it with the help of “C. L. D.’s”’ Word-Book of 
the English Tongue, just published by Routledge, “ in 
mock leather,” at 1s. 6d. net. “C. L. D.” (the initials 
are, I observe, those of the author of Alice in Wonderland) 
is one of those enthusiasts who long “‘ to shake off the Norman 
yoke ” which lies so heavy on our speech. He follows, that 
is to say, in the footsteps of the late Rev. William Barnes 
(of Dorset), who asked his countrymen to call a perambulator 
a “ child-wain ” and an omnibus a “ folk-wain.” ‘* What 
many speakers and writers,” he remarks, “‘ even to-day, 
call English, is no English at all but sheer French. Never- 
theless, there are many who feel not a little ashamed of 
the needless loan-words in which their speech is clothed, 
and of the borrowed feathers in which they strut. Over 
and over again it has been said, and most truly, that for 
liveliness and strength, manliness and fulness of meaning, 
the olden English Tongue were hard to beat.” “In this 
little Word-Book, therefore,” he says : 


after having chosen a few thousand stock loan-words, I have striven to 
set by the side of each, not indeed ‘* synonyms,” but other good English 
words, which may stand in their stead. 


Which is certainly (or, I think I should say, “ ywis ” or 
‘in good sooth ’’) a pure English sentence. 


a 1 He 


One primary fault “C. L. D.” avoids almost entirely. 
He does not (as he might have done had he eared to take 
all the astonishing Latin words from Johnson’s Word-Book) 
load the dice by including in his list of “ loan-words ” 
words which we hardly ever use. There are a few. Only 
a scientist would say “ acephalous’”’ when he meant 
“headless”; and the general public does not need to be 


warned to say “ grind,” “ bristly,” “ stalkless,” and “ bare- 
footed,” instead of ** eomminute,”’ ** aristate,”’ 
* acaulescent,” and “ disealeed *—which last, I confess, 
I have never before heard of. Where he errs is where 
he would inevitably err: in suggesting to us (1) Saxon 
words which we simply won’t use, and (2) Saxon words 
which do not take the place of the Latin words of which 
he disapproves. Take, for instance, as an instance of the 
latter category, this very word “ disapprove.”’ All he 
can give us is a list of “strong” words beginning with 
‘**hiss” and “ hoot,” none of which gets the exact shade 
of meaning required. Similarly with “decry,” for which 
his suggestions are “boo” and “hoot.” In suggesting 
** clean,” “ flat,” ete., for “ absolute” he is merely booing 
and hooting the slang use of that word, but he has not 
found a Saxon equivalent for the real “ absolute.” For 
“complimentary ” he gives “ smooth-spoken”’; but how 
would, say, the Archbishop of Canterbury like to get a 
letter of thanks beginning: ‘‘ My dear Archbishop,—Many 
thanks for your very smooth-spoken remarks”? For 
** uncomfortable” he can only suggest “ writhing ’’— 
as though we could say that we had spent a fortnight in a 
most writhing hotel; and for “ temporalities” he has 
nothing but “loaves and fishes”—which is simply 
offensive. If one began using words like these promiscu- 
ously, one would simply (here I consult the Word-Book 
again) be asking for misluck. 
a a * 


To turn to the other lot, it is altogether too late to ask us 
to say “ rede-craft ” for “ logic ” ; “* backjaw ” for “ retort ”; 
**handmaid” for “servant”; “outganger” for “ emi- 
grant”; ‘‘wanhope” (a most beautiful word, I admit) 
for “despair”; “scald” or “songsmith”’ for “ poet ” ; 
“ hight ” or “‘ yclept ” for “ denominated ” ; “ uplooking ”’ 
for “aspiring”; ‘“‘fourwinkled” for “ quadrangular ”’ ; 
and, above all, to replace “ depilatory ” by “ hair-bane.” 
*Ereold ” and “foreold” for “ ancient” are no longer 
possible; and the man who should say that the King 
was crowned and besmeared in Westminster Abbey would 
be quite unable to persuade people that he wasn’t merely 
a rather coarse satirist. In cases where both terms are 
alive, the Latin is often more convenient—because shorter— 
than the Saxon. If we always used “ breach of wedlock ”’ 
instead of “ adultery,” many modern novels, and most 
Sunday newspapers, would use up twice as much paper 
and ink. (The author, by the way, misses one old term 
here: the medizval heralds used to say that the leopard 
was “ begotten in spouse-breach between the lion and the 
pard.”) In proposing “hand-grip” for portmanteau, 
our wordloresman is doing an audacious thing: adopting 
a bit of modern American—though, as often as not, the 
term is shortened, across the water, to “ grip ” tout court. 


* co * 


There remain, of course, a very large number of words 
for which “ C. L. D.” does provide genuine living synonyms 
which, in many cases, are stronger and terser than the 
originals. Even here, of course, there are occasional 
difficulties; we have, at any rate in print, thrown over 
“C. L. D.’s” favourites “ belly-ache” and “ gripes ” 
in favour of “colic” simply because they are what is 
called “ good sturdy Saxon,” altogether too apt and sturdy. 
As for his proposal of “ropes” and “ manifolds” for 
“ intestines,” all I can say is that I much prefer here to 
remain under the Norman yoke. At the same time, too 
much Latinity is a nuisance and a danger to the vividness 
of our tongue; and, whilst refraining from following 
“C. L. D.” to his thorps or Barnes to his folk-wain, I 
think I shall sometimes find the Word-Book useful. 

SoLomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Gone to Earth, By Mary Wess. Constable. 5s. net. 


Anne Lulworth. By Mrs. ALFrep Smpcwick. Methuen. 
5s. net. 

The Rod of the Snake. By Vere Suorrr and Frances 
Matuews. Lane. 6s. 


Gone to Earth is a strange mixture of good and bad. 

It is conceived in a mood of poetry and mysticism, and in 
some places there are profundities of thought and beauties 
of writing ; yet in general effect the story is a failure, and 
its climax is an anti-climax. The failure is a noble failure, 
far worthier than any cheap success. It lies in a dispro- 
portion between theme and manner. To convince us of 
characters so queer and incidents so improbable, it would 
be necessary to keep the whole treatment in a certain 
range, a certain atmosphere, remote from the commonplace. 
In saying this I am not, of course, finding fault with the 
interspersion of comedy as such. The jar is as often in the 
failure of the tragedy to be tragic as in the failure of the 
comedy to be comic. The fact is that the theme is too 
ambitious. To have risen to the height of it would have 
been to produce a great book: and for artistic greatness are 
needed a harmony, a justice, an inevitability. On the 
other hand, one feels that it would be impossible for the 
author of Gone io Earth to choose a smaller and easier 
theme. Thatisthedilemma. The large thought transcends 
the expression—but the little thought would not tempt to 
expression at all. We must take such a book as we find it, 
and be thankful—thankful for the presence of a high ideal, 
and for the half-lights in which a big light breaks through. 
I have commented on the improbabilities. I am not 
quarrelling with Miss Webb for making the life of a wild corner 
of Wales more primitive than the life of Mayfair or Balham, 
nor should I quarrel with her for exalting Balham into an 
air of unearthly romance if she kept it up. It is not the 
remoteness that offends, but the incongruity: indeed, he 
would be a very old-fashioned (or new-fangled) critic who 
would deny to Balham a romance as glamorous as that of 
Wales. Again, when one disparages formal ways of speech, 
it is because they “ swear” with the convention in which 
they are cast: nobody finds fault with Shakespeare on the 
ground that people do not really talk in blank verse, and 
when we praise Meredith’s rustics, we do not mean that 
rustics ever used such language, but that the force of Mere- 
dith’s imagination has imposed on our imagination a world 
whose rusticity makes the rustics of daily life appear posi- 
tively urban. It is by this standard (to which not merely 
the Shakespeares or the Merediths, but all adequate artists 
in their degree, conform) that Miss Webb falls short. When 
her minister says to the self-righteous deputation: “ Filthy 
little beasts! I should like to shoot you; but you rule 
the world—little pot-bellied gods,” we object, not on the 
ground that his words are high-flown, but on the ground that 
they are ineffective. So, when Miss Webb writes : 

Cherries fell in the orchard with the same rich monotony, the same 
fatality, as drops of blood. They lay under the fungus-riven trees 
till the hens ate them, pecking gingerly and enjoyably at their lustrous 
beauty as the world does at a poet's heart 
—we object, not that the metaphor is extravagant (it is 
no more so than Browning’s “ pear late basking over a wall,” 
or Cleopatra’s prayer for heaven to engender hail from her 
tears), but simply that a hen pecking at a cherry is not in 
the least like the world pecking at a poet’s heart. It is 
not a fault for poetry to be wild: it is a great fault for it 
to be tame. And it is as a poet that Miss Webb must be 
judged. Her narrative is strange, fantastic, symbolical. 
Hazel, the girl of ecstatic innocence and instinctive sym- 
pathy with all weak, hurt and hunted things, is beautifully 

imagined, and the coarse directness of her speech on occasion 





is as intimate a part of the imagining as is the effortless 
poetry of her speech at other times. Two loves she has, 
of comfort and despair: the minister, who worships her so 
reverently that he denies his natural instincts after he 
marries her, and Reddin, the fox-hunting “ gentleman ” 
who wakes in her those physical needs which the minister 
has left unwakened. This is the core of the story, and it 
is obviously unsatisfactory. No reason is given or hinted 
why the minister thinks it wrong to woo his own wife, nor 
how, if he does so think, he can have thought it right to 
marry her! But all the defects are insufficient to blind 
one to the passionate beauty of much in this unsatisfactory 
and remarkable book. Miss Webb is a mystic, with that 
genuine mysticism which feels the essential oneness of the 
world, and neither cares nor is able to dissociate the seen 
from the unseen. It is not that to her, as to the definitely 
religious mystic, things are the symbols and revelations of a 
worshipped God. She asserts our ignorance of ultimate 
purposes with that dogmatism which is not less common 
among agnostics than among “‘ believers.”” But none the less 
the physical world, “ inanimate ” as well as animate, lives 
for her with a passionate intensity. Brief quotation can 
scarcely convey this quality. It is implicit in the texture 
of much of her style and thought: its pulse is felt in the 
lyrical movement of her story. Such a passage as the 
following may give a small—but only a small—impression 
of what the whole is like : 

we are all as full of echoes as a rocky wood—echoes of the 
pest, reflex echoes of the future, and echoes of the soil (these last 
reverberating through our filmiest dreams, like the sound of thunder 
in a blossoming orchard). The echoes are in us of great voices long 
gone hence, the unknown cries of huge beasts on the mountains ; the 
sullen aims of creatures in the slime; the love-call of the bittern. 
We know, too, echoes of things outside our ken—the thought that 
shapes itself in the bee’s brain and becomes a waxen box of sweets ; 
the tyranny of youth, stirring in the womb ; the crazy terror of small 
slaughtered beasts; the upward push of folded grass, and how the 
leaf feels in all its veins the cold rain; the ceremonial that passes 
yearly in the emerald temples of bud and calyx—we have walked those 
temples ; we are the sacrifice on those altars. And the future floats 
on the current of our blood like a secret argosy. We hear the ideals 
of our descendants, like songs in the night, long before our firstborn is 
begotten. 


Anne Lulworth is a pleasantly readable novel on con- 
ventional—not to say hackneyed—lines. The chief artistic 
weakness of the plot cannot be indicated without “ giving 
away ” a secret which is kept with tolerable success till 
the end—though to say that the practised novel-reader 
will not suspect it would be an exaggeration. The most 
remarkable sentence is : 

She could not imagine Colonel Greenfield in argument about the 


war with the agent of Rosmodres, any more than you can imagine 
a bishop arguing about dogma with a shoeblack. 


But I can imagine a bishop arguing about dogma with a 
shoeblack. Why not? I can scarcely imagine a bishop 
so wholly lost to all sense of even the externals of his creed 
as to profess himself above such argument. Nor is Mrs, 
Sidgwick satirising bishops: the sentence, odd as it may 
seem, is meant as a reflection, not on the colonel, but on the 
agent (who certainly is a preposterously objectionable 
person). It would be unfair to quote this one sentence 
but that it is an instance—though an extreme one—of 
something unattractive in Mrs. Sidgwick’s method of social 
satire throughout. Her success is much greater in the 
delineation of good people with foibles and mannerisms than 
in satire ; and the simple feclings and actions of nice simple 
people are told with the naturalness and ease one expects 
from the author. 

The Rod of the Snake provides plenty of thrills: a riot, 
an adventuress in a scarlet gown, black magic, and fights. 
It will interest many distinguished and patriotic French 
citizens to be told that the C.G.T. is “ so called principally 
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because none of its members had ever done a day’s work 
in their lives,” and was corrupted before the war with 
German gold in order to cause disaffection in the French 
ranks on mobilisation. Such nonsense is scarcely calculated 
to endear us to our Allies ! GERALD GOULD. 


THE COMPLETE PARLIAMENTARIAN 


The Life of Sir Charles W. Dilke. Begun by Srernen 
Gwynn, M.P.; completed and edited by GerrrupeE M. 
TucKWELL. Two Vols. Murray. 36s. net. 

If there should be anyone still alive who believes the 
pure doctrine of the cconomic interpretation of history, 
or tries to see human society marching in harmony with 


inexorable law, he may be advised to consider the case of 


modern England in relation to the career set forth (in 
somewhat too great detail, as a hard-dying custom will 
have it) by Miss Tuckwell and Captain Gwynn. In 1885 
Sir Charles Dilke, aged 42, was the best equipped and most 
fortunate politician in this country. During three long 
Parliaments no false step of any moment could be laid to 
his charge. If at times he ventured a little too far or fast, 
his coolness and invincible temper enabled him to recover. 
Gladstonian Liberalism was, in the vulgar tongue of 1917, 
a wash-out. Such energy as remained in the old Liberal 
party was due to the measures imposed upon it by Dilke 
and his friends. The future belonged to a freer order, 
and the next Prime Minister was to be a Radical. Disraeli, 
years before, had predicted that Dilke would be the man ; 
the House of Commons believed it, and Gladstone had 
reluctantly submitted to the supposed inevitable. Then, 
one summer day, a young woman, scared by anonymous 
letters, made to her husband a confession of unfaithful- 
ness, and in so doing she not only broke up the life of a 
devoted family friend, but turned—it may well be argued 
the course of national and imperial policy and the movement 
of the world. 

It seems impossible to contest this conclusion. Sir 
Charles Dilke had no serious competitor in Parliament. 
Official Liberalism was bankrupt and incurably divided ; 
power was in the hands of Dilke and Chamberlain—one 
unequalled in the House, the other commanding the en- 
franchised constituencies ; both alike masters of the new 
science of party organisation. Whatever of a progressive 
kind was done in the 1880-85 Government was their doing. 
Few political partnerships have been more complete ; 
when it was broken the drive was taken out of the Radical 
forces, and Chamberlain became a single-handed adven- 
turer. He had the demagogy and the debating force ; 
it was Dilke who contributed the knowledge and wide view, 
the solidity, character, and disinterestedness. But for the 
personal tragedy, working out in merciless and irrational 
ruin, we must assume that Ireland might have been settled, 
the problems of the Empire and of Europe handled with 
something like a democratic aim, and the condition-of-the- 
people question attacked half a generation earlier—with 
results in the world upon which it is now, of course, idle to 
speculate. 

In no other country, except America, could such a tragedy 
occur. The biographers, rightly, devote only a few pages 
to the affair. To a generation which, without knowing the 
story, seems commonly to assume the victim’s guilt, they 
recall the essential facts that in the action for divorce the 
case against Sir Charles Dilke was dismissed, and that it 
was he himself who forced the intervention of the Queen’s 
Proctor. Dilke was destroyed by the forms of the law. 





Although the case was reopened at his instance, for the 
clearing of his character by a positive verdict, legal casuistry 
found that he was not a party to his own suit and, there- 


fore, that he could not be represented by counsel or be 
allowed to cross-examine witnesses. The jury, accord- 
ingly, could only add to the first verdict of Not Guilty one 
which amounted to a doubt in regard to proof of innocence. 
From the first judgment there might have been recovery ; 
from the second, in the England of that day, there could be 
none. Dilke would have preferred to retire, trusting to 
time for the chance of restitution. We now know that it 
was Chamberlain, using his influence with the noble woman 
who took her stand by Dilke and joined hands with him 
in his blackest hour, who persuaded him to fight his way 
back. To the end Dilke believed that his first intention 
was right. As for the spirit which stood upright under the 
blow and from first to last displayed no bitterness or desire 
for vengeance, it was superb, and it remains an enduring 
possession for the nation which condemned him. 

The chief thing demonstrated by the full story of this 
full life is that Charles Dilke was the first of a new line of 
politicians and public servants. He belonged to the 
governing class, but he was the polar opposite of the political 
amateur hit off by Lord Melbourne in the perfect saying 
that an English gentleman was fitted to perform the duties 
of any post which he had influence enough to secure. The 
priggish youth who set out from Cambridge to be of the 
greatest possible use in the world, ‘* not because that is 
my duty, but because that is the course which will make 
my life happiest,” developed into the most indefatigable 
and humane of politicians; the greatest private Member 
ever known; the master of Parliament, because he 
invariably had the knowledge and used it without a thought 
of any personal end. The bare list of his positive achieve- 
ments, from the awakening enthusiasm of Greater Britain 
and the electoral reforms of his early years to the Trade 
Boards Act and the other victories of his old age, together 
with his great knowledge of foreign affairs and his incessant 
vigilance on behalf of oppressed communities, from the 
aborigines of Africa and the Pacific to the serfs of our retail 
storcs—there has been nothing like it in Parliamentary 
history. 

Amid the glare of a world in flames it is extraordinarily 
interesting to track the opinions of Sir Charles Dilke among 
the events and persons of yesterday. Of all European 
public men he knew Gambetta best and admired him most. 
He liked Bismarck, who confessed to him that, had he 
been born later, he would have been a Republican. Kings 
were bad, and queens, especially good queens, were worse. 
Dilke appraised exactly the worth of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance. He believed that France would again fight 
Germany alone. He was never in doubt as to the great 
destiny ahead of the Russian nation, and he was persuaded 
that one day the people would wage a war for the destruction 
of Germany. During the Afghanistan crisis of 1885, Dilke 
argued that the way to fight Russia was for England to 
drill and arm China against her. He quotes Mill, in 1870, 
as saying that if Gladstone had been a great man he would 
have prevented the Franco-German War by taking upon 
himself ‘‘ the responsibility of declaring that the English 
Navy should actively aid whichever of the two Powers 
was attacked by the other.” This sounds much less 
sensible than Randolph Churchill’s question, in a letter of 
1878 : 

Would you think me very visionary if I look for a republican form 

of government for Bulgaria, Bosnia, and Herzegovina, as far more 

to be preferred than some German, Russian, or other prince set up as 

i puppet under the name of constitutional monarchy ? 


The story, as recorded by Dilke from day to day, of 
Disraelian raseality in the Near and Middle East, and 
Gladstonian blundering in South Africa and Egypt, enhances 
the marvel of British greatness, for it adds to the already 
staggering evidence of Victorian ignorance and incom- 
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petence. Both Beaconsfield and Gladstone picked 
nonentities for office, and the Cabinets of 1874 and 1880 
would surely have brought other Empires to ruin—had 
it not been that other Powers were in equally competent 
hands. The present Lord Esher, Hartington’s private 
secretary, went to Granville with the news of the fall of 
Khartoum : 
Ife used to tell how he had been wholly unable to find the old gentie- 
man, and how the servants had ultimately asserted that their master 
was at Walmer—which he was not. At the same hour the news 
was sold by a War Office messenger to one of the news agencies. 


Lord Esher, again, is quoted as saying that Hartington 
could not remember what his own opinions were. 
Gladstone, until nearly the end, looked upon Rosebery 
as “* merely a nice, promising baby.” More than one note 
in Dilke’s diary makes it perfectly clear that the Cabinet 
knew all about Parnell and Mrs. O’Shea some years before 
Gladstone had begun turning towards Home Rule. Dilke 
was never under the spell of Gladstone; but he was not 
remote from the Gladstonian atmosphere, as Chamberlain 
was. Chamberlain, indeed, is revealed as the staunchest 
of Dilke’s friends and colleagues, but, from the beginning, 
as an almost impossible member of a Liberal Cabinet. 
It is, moreover, clear that at no stage of the 1885-6 crisis 
was he a Home Ruler. He could see no middle way between 
modified self-government under his own scheme of non- 
legislative councils and entire separation. 

We have touched upon only a few scattered items from 
the political and personal wealth of the two volumes. 
Dilke was accustomed to laugh at the dulness of his own 
speeches, and it is undeniable that those who knew him 
only in the later period found it hard to identify him with 
the irony of The Fall of Prince Florestan or the high 
spirits which made the first edition of Greater Britain 
such excellent reading. We may end with his own con- 
fession of the faith that was in him, made to his wife after 
a reference to the grind of public service: “‘I could not 
have the heart to live such a life at all if the religion of 
life did not surround my politics.” 


AFRICA IN PROSE 


Marching on Tanga. By Francis Brerr Younc. Collins. 
6s. net. 


Captain Francis Brett Young has been known chiefly 
hitherto as the author of two or three very promising novels. 
In the early part o* this year he published a small book of 
poems, all arising out of the East African campaign, which, 
though they missed t).¢ final completeness of poetry, proved 
him to be a writer of great sincerity and force. He announced 
at that time that these pieces were a lyrical commentary on 
a prose-work which he intended publishing ; and this prose- 
work now turns out to be the first book occasioned by expe- 
riences of warfare which is obviously written by one whose 
genuine vocation it is to be a man of letters. For, till now, 
the best literary results of the war have been expressive 
rather of general emotions provoked by the mere fact of its 
existence than of particular sensations which it has provided. 
Brooke’s sonnets and Grenfell’s last poem are in this kind ; 
and Mr. Masefield’s Gallipoli, apart from the fact that it is 
seriously marred by “ purple patches,” is not a record of 
personal adventures. Other books based on first-hand know- 
ledge of the fighting have been journalism, in all degrees of 
skilfulness and utility. 

But Captain Young, a sensitive observer, trained in the 
rendering of his observations, has treated the East African 
campaign not in the spirit of areporter or an historian, but in 
that of a creative writer. We do not mean that he has in any 
way deformed reality by invention or disguise; we mean 
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BLACK AND WHITE MAGIC # BY E. H. W. M. 
AND WILFRID BLAIR # 3s. 6d. NET. 
* he book is divided into ‘‘ Witchery ” by E. H. W. M., 
author of “‘ The Witches’ Sabbath,” and “ Faery " by 
Blair, largely reprinted from Punch. 


ORTUGUESE PORTRAITS @ BY A. F. G. 
BELL, AUTHOR OF “STUDIES IN PORTL- 
GUESE LITERATURE,” “POEMS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE,” ETC. #@ WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
5s. NET. 
* Studies of seven makers of Portuguese history, from 
1261 to 1545. 


NEAS AT THE SITE OF ROME: BEING 
OBSERVATIONS ON ASNEID VIII, WITH 
TEXT AND INTRODUCTION # BY W. WARDE 
FOWLER, M.A. # 4s. 6d. NET. 
{| Uniform with Dr. Warde Fowler’s “ Virgil’s Gathering 
of the Clans,” published last year, which was hailed by 
The Times as “the epitome and quintessence of 
English Virgilian taste.” 


HE BUBBLE AND OTHER POEMS BY 
WILLOUGHBY WEAVING, AUTHOR OF 
“ THE STAR FIELDS AND OTHER POEMS” ¥ 
4s. 6d. NET. — 
4‘ There is no doubt that Mr. Weaving will have his 
public and have it soon.’’—The Morning Post. 


AKE AND WAR: AFRICAN LAND AND 
WATER VERSES # BY A. S. CRIPPS, 
AUTHOR OF “LYRA EVANGELISTICA” al 
2s. 6d. NET. 
{ Written during the B.E.A. Campaign, in which the 
Author served as Naval chaplain. 


A LAP FULL OF SEED # BY MAX PLOWMAN 
@ 3s. 6d. NET. 

{| Poems by a disciple of Blake, treating mainly of the 
psychology of sex. 


HEELS 1917: ASECOND CYCLE # UNIFORM 
WITH “ WHEELS 1916: AN ANTHOLOGY 
OF VERSE” # 2s. 6d. NET. 
€ The contributors include Iris Tree, Edith and Osbert 
Sitwell, Aldous Huxley and Sherard Vines. 


XFORD POETRY, 1917 #@ UNIFORM WITH 
OXFORD POETRY, 1916 # SEWED, ts. NET. 
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OXFORD POETRY, 1910-13 @ 3s. 6d. NET. 
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merely that he has been concerned primarily to make a 
certain experience vividly credible to the imagination and 
only secondarily to offer facts to the intellect. It is this 
touch of the creative writer, who alone can make truth real 
to us, that we have missed in previous books arising out of 
the war. Captain Young has had the fortune to be able to 
show in the round what others have shown only in the flat ; 
and it is difficult to praise him enough for a very remarkable 
achievement. 

It must be admitted that his subject provided him with a 
magnificent opportunity. The campaign itself, inspired by 
the courage and good fortune of a leader in whom the whole 
army profoundly believed, must have moved any imagina- 
tion. But, beyond this, Captain Young’s power of descrip- 
tion has been not the least part of his novels; and African 
surroundings have not yet been used to any great extent by 
writers of that peculiar genius which can give to a narrative 
its appropriate and vivid setting. It is possibly because Mr. 
Young went to Africa for other purposes than to observe 
bizarre details that he has been able to keep the background 
in its proper place and to avoid the gaping wonder which too 
often robs travellers’ tales of literary merit. But the back- 
ground of the country and its natives is there nevertheless, 
seen by a receptive temperament and fixed in words by a 
literary craftsman of a very high order. Take, for example, 
the episode of the dancing women : 


They were almost naked, and not one of them could have been 
considered physically attractive in any degree apart from one young 
girl, decorated as a bride, whose body had a certain yielding grace. 
It was she, poor thing, whom I had heard screaming in the depths 
of the wood. When I came near to their circle she was just recover- 
ing from the ecstasy into which she had been thrown. She lifted 
herself from the ground and staggered in a dazed fashion to the line 
of other women, taking her place next to an ancient creature who 
was working her withered hips as though the whole thing were an 
unconscionable bore which it was her duty to countenance. But 
the wretched girl at her side could not treat the matter so lightly. 
She had a ridiculously small shaven head, which reminded me of 
the heads of the Mantis family of insects—so small that only an 
insect’s intelligence cou!d hide within it. It was this head which she 
began to move in time to the drum music, and with her head her whole 
body swayed. Then, one by one, the different parts of her body and 
her limbs took up the rhythm, gently at first, but later with a devas- 
tating intensity, until at last the whole organism was possessed by 
the overmastering music, and to the movements which marked the 
bars was added a series of subordinate twitches representing the 
bar’s individual notes, so that the woman’s body was nothing but a 
mass of ghastly quivering muscles. . . . She fell to the ground and 
lay there still twitching. But even then the music would not let 
her be. It seemed as if she could not more wholly surrender herself 
to its possession, and yet some impulse forced her to crawl towards 
the drum itself and thrust her tortured head within the hollowed 
trunk beneath it. 


This sense of the background and this vivid precision of touch 
never desert him even in his most exciting moments. On one 
occasion he was cut off with a party of wounded and chased 
by German askaris through the difficult thorns and dangerous 
openings of the bush : 


Harried though we were, I do not think that my mind was ever 
clearer in its view of the emergency, or, for that matter, more 
sensitive to the amazing beauty of the evening, the blue shadows 
on the mountains, the silvern beauty of that waving deadly grass. I 
desired passionately to live, though I hardly hoped to do so... . 
The silver grasses became amber in the mellower evening light. 
That was our hope, our greatest hope of escape, the falling of dark- 
ness. Never was darkness so long in coming. I remembered a 
poem of the lover Meleager in which he prays for night. And I 
thought of my wife and of our home in Devon, a drowsy afternoon 
of summer in a garden ravished with the spicy odour of pinks. A 
strange business this . . . a strange business that I, torn and bleeding, 
should be running for my life through the heart of Africa, through 
dense thorn which had never yet been shadowed by man’s figure 
or penetrated by his violence since the beginning of the world : 
while, at home, perhaps, she whom I loved most dearly was sitting 
in that summer garden among so many peaceful scents and knowing 
nothing . - knowing nothing. It seemed incredible that this 


could be at all, 





It would be possible to quote a great number of passages 
equal to this in which the violence of the event is set with 
extraordinary force against a vividly described background. 
One of the most impressive qualities of the book is the way 
in which the setting of the whole adventure is composed by a 
profusion of short and penetrating touches, such as the 
description of Kilimanjaro : 

I have seen the great mountain in many guises: as a dim ghost 
dominating the lower waters of the Pangani; as a filmy cone, 
imponderable as though it were carven out of icy vapours, gleaming 
upon hot plains a hundred miles away ; as the shadow which rises 
from the level skylines of the great game reserve ; but never did it 
seem so wonderful as on that night when it was first revealed to 
me, walking from the Lumi forest to Taveta. There was indeed 
something ceremonious in its unveiling, and the memory of that 
vast immanence coloured all the evening of our departure. 

Captain Young has a capacity for receiving impressions 
worthy of the lucid and gracious prose in which he renders 
them ; and it must be said that pictures of this sort make his 
excellent photographs, with which the book is illustrated, 
look rather foolish. A rapid sketch of a different sort may 
be quoted, not only for the interest of its subject, but also as 
another example of Mr. Young’s power : 


The second was . . . a man of heavy build with nothing of the 
exquisite in his carriage or attire. He wore a cord tunic which 
contrasted with the light drill of his companions, and his features 
were in keeping with the rest of his appearance, rather hard and 
coarse, with most masterful eyes: the face of a man who is deter- 
mined on success. I recognised him at once, for a few months 
before in Adderley Street, Capetown, I had seen a gigantic poster, 
an imitation of those which put us to shame in England a little 
earlier, bearing a signature and the legend Joun SMuTS WANTS YOU. 
But the man whose horse now climbed our track seemed of a stronger 
and coarser fibre than his picture. In his swift passage we have 
realised with an extraordinary clearness the driving force that was 
behind all this dusty pageantry of ours plodding through the centre 
of Africa. 

We have had little space to give an indication of the 
quality of this book ; we cannot attempt to give any outline 
of the story it tells or to show how, within its limits, it gives a 
clear and comprehensible account of the campaign. And this 
second consideration, perhaps, does not matter. What does 
matter is that Mr. Young, first in his generation, has written 
a war-book which enables the reader to feel warfare as his 
own experience, precisely as he feels the tragedy of Jude the 
Obscure or the comedy of Sir Willoughby Patterne. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Les Etudes de la Guerre. Publiées sous la direction de Rent Puacx 
Librairie Payot (Paris). No. 1. 1.50 frs. 

Those who are still concerned with the precise admeasurement 
of the responsibility for the war, and the fateful events of July, 1914, 
may usefully be reminded of yet another 'publication devoted to their 
elucidation. Les Etudes de la Guerre, of which the first number 
has just appeared as an 80 pp. pamphlet, wiil consist of an irregular 
series of monographs, each devoted to the straightening-out of some 
special tangle. The first number subjects to an exhaustive examina- 
tion the German explanation of the Emperor's telegram to President 
Wilson, which Mr. Gerard has lately revealed to us. 


Studies in Democracy. By Juuia H. Guiiiver, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Rockford College for Women, Rockford, Ill. Putnam’s 
Sons. 5s. 

Dr. Julia Gulliver could, we daresay, tell us a great many interesting 
things about democracy in America, and perhaps also about democracy 
in the abstract. But these three ‘‘ Studies ” do not take us very far into 
the subject. They were originally addresses to the students of Rockford 
College for Women and to the ‘* State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at the Second Congregational Church, Rockford,” and were, no doubt, 
very stimulating to those audiences. They consist largely of well- 
worn generalities, quotations from Abraham Lincoln and the Bible, 
and a remarkable description of the ‘*‘ democratic tendencies ” of the 
sculptures in the San Francisco Exposition, When they come down 
to more workaday affairs, as they sometimes do, we confess to finding 
ourselves rather perplexed by Dr. Gulliver’s conceptions of democracy. 
We are told of anti-smoke, anti-fly, and anti-mosquito campaigns, of 
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THE COMING DEMOCRACY 
HERMANN FERNAU. 6s. net. 


THE WAYS OF WAR 
Professor T. M. KETTLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Mr. HAROLD Cox writes in the Sunday Times :—Those 
who wish to form a clear conception of the réle which the 
State can play in diminishing the ravages of disease may be 
strongly recommended to study carefully 


HEALTH AND THE STATE 


By W. A. BREND, M.A. (Camb.). tos. 6d. net. 
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Industrial Reconstruction. 


A Symposium on the Situation after the War, and how 

to meet it. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. 6s, net. 
About sixty well-known public men and women, from 
the most varied political and social standpoints, here give 
their views on the problems of the Industrial Situation after 
the War. The book represents an important body of expert 
opinion, and will be essential to all students of social questions. 
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The Puppet. By JANE HARDING. 





Cloth 6s. 

“The Puppet”’ is a striking story of English country 
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Lisbona. ’*Paper cover 2d. (post free 3d.) 
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Statement by the American Minister to Belgium. Paper 
cover 1d. (post free 14d.) 
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pure milk, pure water, cheap ice, clean streets, of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau (‘‘which is getting out a series of monographs, a statement as 
to the efforts being made in cities of 50,000 or over to reduce mortality, 
a study of pre-natal care, etc.”’), and of various child-welfare schemes 
and investigations conducted by women’s committees. It may be 
that, as Dr. Gulliver states, all this is ‘‘ effectively actualising the hope 
of Jesus, when He said, ‘ Suffer the little children tocome unto Me.’”’ 
But that does not seem to be a reason for calling it democracy. As 
regards the question of industrial efficiency under a democratic or- 
ganisation, she looks forward with hope, it appears, to ‘‘ an alliance 
between business and science,” which for the working classes means 
** Scientific Management.”” Does Dr. Gulliver really think that is going 
to make for what she holds to be the essence of democracy—the 
sacredness of personality—or to reveal the United States as ‘‘ the 
promised Bethlehem of the world ” ? 


THE CITY 


HE withdrawal from sale of 5 per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds is proof of the accuracy of the rumours that 
have been in circulation that another and pre- 

sumably more attractive short-dated security will shortly be 
offered to the public. It is pointed out, however, that the 
withdrawal of these Bonds in no way affects the issue of War 
Savings Certificates, which may be obtained as usual at the 
cost ofl 5s. 6d. per £1 Certificate payable five years after date, 
the maximum holding of any one person being £500 nominal. 
The total nominal amount of these Certificates issued is about 
£119,000,000, and the amount of cash they are now bringing 
in is something like £800,000 a week. It takes a lot of fifteen- 
shillings-and-sixpences to run into millions, and presumably 
the large subscriptions have practically ceased in view of the 
fact that the maximum holding is fixed at £500. The 
attraction of these Certificates is, of course, that although the 
difference between the cost of 15s. 6d. and the £1 that is paid 
out five years from date is really deferred income, it has been 
expressly arranged that such difference shall not be liable 
to income-tax. Hence, the limit of £500 as a single holding. 
There is no doubt that if this limit were increased to, say, 
£1,000, a large amount of fresh money would be attracted 
from people wno already hold £500 of the Certificates. It has 
Sieeatiey been admitted in principle that savings ought to be 
exempted from income-tax, if only some security is afforded 
against their being consumed in the following year as income 
—e.g., the rebate of income-tax on life assurance premiums, 
and it might be argued that War Savings Certificates are in 
much the same position. Certainly the authorities would do 
well to consider the advisability of raising the limit. 


* * * 


But all these means of raising further funds at interest do 
nothing to solve the problem—in fact, they increase it—of 
how to deal with the huge amount of indebtedness that will 
be left as one of the numerous unpleasant legacies of the war. 
The suggestion of a capital levy that is being put forward is 
being fiercely assailed in many quarters, and it must be 
admitted that many of the objections to it appear to be per- 
fectly valid; but the disconcerting fact is that beyond an 
occasional pious aspiration towards a slightly increased 
income-tax, none of the objectors suggests a single alternative. 
Even so mild a proposal as was outlined here a fortnight ago, 
that a forced loan to the extent of three times the amount of 
income-tax paid last year should be made, has brought me 
one letter in which the writer indignantly points out that in 
some cases such a forced subscription would leave no income 
at all, and where there is an assessment to super-tax, actually 
a deficit. This correspondent protests against any such sug- 
gestion being made, stating that as a regular reader of THE 
New StaTEsMAN he is “ jealous of the reputation of the paper 
for sanity.” I am afraid it will horrify my correspondent 
still further when I state that the forced loan suggested here 
was much too mild to meet the position, for in so far as it 
would be a capital levy, the forced subscriber would at least 
receive interest. It may be perfectly true that a capital levy 
(let alone a forced subscription) would in some cases exceed 
one year’s income, but payments on account of a capital levy 
could be spread over a number of years and would have to be 


met by a restriction of expenditure. If there are any people 
in any European belligerent country who think that they are 
going to escape the financial consequences of the war, without 
heavy sacrifices, they had better face the facts. 


* * * 


A letter of quite another character comes from a director 
of one of the big joint-stock banks, who points out that the 
suggestion of a forced loan does not face the dimensions 
of the problem. He states that the banks to-day hold from 
one-fourth to one-third of their customers’ deposits in 
Treasury Bills, so that a Loan will result in a large amount 
of these deposits being withdrawn from the banks, which 
will take payment of their large holdings of Treasury Bills, 
with the result that the Treasury will pay out to the banks 
a large amount of what flows in and will thereby merely 
fund the floating debt, about which so many people seem 
to have a very Obscure idea. This correspondent considers 
that a capital levy of from two to three thousand millions 
will be necessary, and he advocates a scheme whereby 
persons having large incomes should be liable from time 
to time to take up War Loans at par, equivalent to so 
many times their income, allowing past subscriptions to 
count against their total liability. It would be necessary 
to differentiate between earned and unearned income, as 
in the case of a professional man the income dies with him, 
and my second correspondent would therefore make the 
rentier subscribe twice as much as the recipient of earned 
income, and have tribunals with power to grant postpone- 
ment or additional exemption, where sufficient cause was 
shown. After the war many (formerly) wealthy people 
may find that they are paying out in tax as much as they 
are receiving in interest on their War Loans. This could 
lead to a cancellation of their holdings ; but that, of course, 
is a matter that would not be tackled until the war was 
over. Suggestions like these cannot, in the nature of 
things, be popular; but if correspondents who object 


‘strongly to them would put forward some other suggestions 


as to how the six or seven hundred millions that we shall 
require per annum are to be raised, their criticisms would 
be more useful. Last Saturday’s Common Sense, by the 
way, contained the interesting suggestion that just as every 
person is deemed to be a soldier when he reaches the age 
of eighteen, every person in the United Kingdom should 
be deemed to have died on a certain date, and payment of 
death duties should be required of him within a certain 
period, payment being permitted in Government securities 
which could be cancelled on receipt. 

* * * 


Markets are somewhat slacker, and are anxiously awaiting 
the terms of the new Government short-dated Loan which 
may make its appearance at any moment. The general 
idea is that it will be a 5 per cent. Bond at par—repayable 
in five years at 102}, wall in ten years at 105. This will 
not tend to put up the price of the 5 per cent. War Loan, 
which is now about 94}, and, allowing for the half-year’s 
interest due September Ist, yields about £5 7s. 6d. per cent. 
Industrials remain fairly active and rubber shares are 
steadily rising. Leach’s Argentine Estates, Ltd., has 
come out with a very good preliminary statement for its 
financial year ended June 30th last, 8 per cent. being 
paid on the Participating Preference, 10 per cent. on the 
Ordinary, whilst 2d. per share is paid on the 1s. Deferred. 
After reserving £30,000 for Income Tax and Excess Profits 
duty, over £114,000 is placed to reserve, as against £12,800 
a year ago. This company has large sugar and forest 
a gon in Argentina and, in the opinion of people who 

now them, should, in course of time, become as prosperous 
as the Forestal Land Company. The present time, when 
Argentine stocks are generally a bit depressed on the 
disturbed labour conditions on the railways, is good to pick 
up shares like the Preference, which participate in 25 per 
cent. of the surplus profits after 6 per cent. has been paid 
on the Ordinary. The present price of about 22s. 3d. 
includes 5 per cent. of dividend, an interim dividend of 


3 per cent. having been paid in March last. 
Emit Davies. 
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READY OCTOBER 4th. 
‘MISSING.’ 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of “ Diana of Dobsons.”’ 
Extra Crown 8vo. With 11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


This book is an unforgettable impression of one of the ra cities of France seen 
when the enemy had left it; an account of its sufferings r German occupation ; 
and an attempt to realise the character and past of a town which is not only beautiful 
but most typical of provincial France. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 
MARCHING ON TANGA. 
By CAPT. FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. With ae and 30 
Sesteutions taken on the spot by the Author. 6s. net 


“ General Smuts’s cam in East Africa makes a fascinating story, comands» 
when it is told in such a tful literary style as Mr. ‘Brett, Young coma 
a war book of rare distinction, as engrossing as any romance. 


W. E. FORD: a Biography. 
By J. D. BERESFORD AND KENNETH RICHMOND. 6s. _. 


“ A remarkable man if he existed, a remarkable creation if he did not. 
v.58 See he ought to have existed ° ° ® man of feb and blood, 
genius, but also a gentle humourist, a lover and, within the limitations his reading 
of iuty imposed upon Sian. 8 man.” —The Times. 
KNIGHTS OF ARABY. 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “ Said the Fisher- 
man.” 6s. net. 
“ His Knights of Araby are men of head and heart, some black with the Ethiopian 
nt tl ee, some Arabs of the purest strain of Ishmael. They are poets and 


oan, doers and dreamers.””—The 
ect. If this novel is not as brilliant a success 
astonished.” 


Mr. Pickthall gets his colour 
as anything he has written we shall —Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


THE IVORY TOWER. 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST. 
By HENRY JAMES. 2 Vols. 12s. net. 


“ For the lover of literature, I fancy, nothing Henry James ever wrote will be read 
with more las' exhilaration and delight than these ee Sagmante, with 
their, — notes, ae them a than ww) "—Daily N 

“ Mos’ t extraordinary and inating docume ta, and we would not have missed 
them for the world. They are things quite unique in literature.” —The Times. 

“ They come nearer anything else we possess to a living image of the creative 

itself, The nervous aan ¢ of a great artist is laid bare before us, with its 

coment of energy, its sudden accesses of inspiration, its cries of exultant discovery.” — 
Manchester Guardian. 


London: 48 Pall Mall, S.W.1. W. COLLINS, SONS & Co, Ltd. 


THE MEN 


WHO DARED 


MU 
THE STORY of an ADVENTURE 
By Stanley B. James 

Is. net. Postage 2d. 
An account of the Conscien- 
tious Objector from the 
human point of view, full of 
stories of the opponents to 
the Military Service Act, 
and giving a general review 

of the movement. 


The FEET of the YOUNG MEN 


By Herbert Tremaine 
2s. net. Postage 3d. 


“A novel, 239 pages long, well printed, in good type, on good paper; 
covered in paper of pretty blue, and sold for 2s. net. We wish the mysteries 
of the trade permitted all novels to be issued like this. . . . Mr. Tremaine, 
clearly, is a Socialist, and, if we may use the word without offence, a 
pacifist.""—The Times Literary Supplement. 


HANDED OVER 


Second Large Edition now ready. 
1s. 6d. net. Postage 2d. 


The Prison experiences of Mr. J. SCOTT DUCKERS, Solicitor, of 
Chancery Lane, under the Military Service Act, written by himself. With 
Foreword by T. Edmund Harvey, M.P., and portrait of the Author. 


LETTERS from the LITTLE 
BLUE ROOM 6s. net. Postage 5d. 


Letters of an ordinary woman toa younger brother who came over with 
the aoe Canadian contingent to serve in ‘the war to end war.’ 

A charming series of letters. . - Through them all there radiates the 
Strong, pure personality of a noble woman.’ —The Bookman. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 
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International 


Magna Charta 


¢. SEE THE 
ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


(OCTOBER) 


CONTAINING 
RE - PUBLICATION OF 
THE ARTICLE ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
MAGNA CHARTA 





@, A Powerful and Terrible Instrument of War, which, in proper season, 
will be employed in the pursuit of Peace. 


@, This article has already become an Act.—(See Irish Press 
commentary). 


It may yet become——— 


The World's Formula 
PEACE and WAR 
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ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 





JOHN GALSWORTHY’S MASTERPIECE. 


BEYOND 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 6s. nu. 
“A great book. . . . It is indeed a red-letter day for the 
reviewer when such a book comes his way.’’—/aill Mail Gazette. 


NOVELS By JOHN GALSWORTHY, each 6s. n 





THE FREELANDS FRATERNITY* 
THE DARK FLOWER* THE MAN OF 
THE ISLAND PHARISEES* PROPERTY* 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE* THE PATRICIAN 
*Also in Popular Editions, 1s, net each. 
OTHER WORKS By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





A SHEAF: Essays. 5s. n. 
THE LITTLE MAN, and other Satires. 6s. 
THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. 6s. 
A MOTLEY. 6s. 
MOODS, SONGS, and DOGGERELS. 5s. n. 








Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 2. 








ENTRAL LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY.—A SERIES 

( . OF LECTURES ON ETHICAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION AFTER THE WAR, at the Emerson Cius, 

19 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. Sunday Mornings 
at II.15. 
October 7th—Mr. Harry Snell : ‘ God through Humanity.” 
October 14th—Miss Norah March, } B.Sc. ‘ The Religion of the Body.”” 
October 21st—Mr. Joseph McCabe : ‘ The Healing Mission of Science.’ 
October 28th—Mr. H. J. Golding : ‘‘ Philosophy and the New Outlook.”’ 





PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matrtuusian Leacug, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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WELFARE WORK IN FACTORIES. 
"THE HOME OFFICE is now pressing employers to intro- 


duce various forms of “‘ Welfare Work,” for the health and comfort 
of their operatives; and 600 salaried Welfare Supervisors, mostly 
women, have already been appointed. 
The Fabian Bookshop can supply particulars of the latest and most 
authoritative publications on this or any subject. 
Books recommended to those interested in ‘‘ Welfare Work ”’:— 


be ae mm ++ By E. DororHEa Proup. Price 7s. 6d. net 

postage 6d 

EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By EDWARD 
CADBURY. Price 5s. net (postage 6d.). 

THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Price ts. (postage 1d.). 

REPORT UPON THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF WEL- 
FARE SUPERVISORS IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS. 
Price 3d. (postage 4d.). 

25 ToTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 


TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 

The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 

one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 

training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Ecc i 








and 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


UEEN CHARLOTTE'S LYING-IN HOSPITAL and MID. 
WIFERY TRAINING SCHOOL, Marylebone, N.W. 1. 

Pupils specially TRAINED baw Midwives and Monthly Nurses. On being 
found competent each pupil is of efficiency. Special preparation 
for examination of the Central’ Midwi' wes Deuad. 2,075 In-patients and 2,058 Out-patients 
in 1916. Apply to ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the ny ey Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals. For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W.11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


URSERY NURSES FOR CHILDREN.—A short Practical 
Course of six months in Care of Infants and Scientific Nursery Methods. 
Certificates given; good posts found; fees moderate. Apply for particulars 

of training, Mrs. eee Mote, St. Mary's Nursery College, Belsize Lane, Hamp- 
Stead, . London, N.W 

HE MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL OF MOTHERCRAFT.— 
Residential training with resident babies for Infant Welfare Workers. New 
term September 20th.—Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S.W. 5. 


IX FANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 
4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLoyMENT Bureau, licensed 
—_ to enquirers, 























by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and 
period | of three months. Leon 
EDFORD COLLEGE. FOR WOMEN “(University of London). 
PILCHER RESEARCH LABORATORY.—Applications are invited for a 
limited number of places in the Pilcher Research Laboratory attached to Bedford 
College for Women. Places are available for post-graduate work in Science or in Arts, © 

erence being given te research in Science, at the present time, to any investigation 
connected with the War. Applicants mast state. their qualifications, the nature of the — 

research, and the period for which application is made. Mg gh : nr may be 
btained from the Principat, Bedford College, Regent's Park, N.W : 





Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


SOCIAL STUDY DIPLOMA 
TRAINING OF WELFARE SUPERVISORS. 





AND 


The Social Study Course of Practical Training and Lectures includes a General 
Preparation for public and social service and Special Preparation for particular fields 
of work, such as Welfare Supervision in Factories, Insurance and Pension Inspection, 
Industrial After-Care, Public Assistance and the Duties of Officials of Employment 

xchanges and Secretaries of Voluntary Organisations. The Course extends over nine 
months (from the beginning of October to the end of June). Students who have not 

made arrangements for residence are advised to communicate with the Warden, 


The Women's Settlement, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. Fee for the Course about . 


£10. For particulars apply to the SecRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
SOCIAL STUDIES. 


A systematic Course of Instruction in Mopern Inpustriat History, Sociat Eco- 
nomics and Sociat Ernics has been coupe in connection with the Charity Organization 
Society's Scheme of Training in Social W: 

The Opening Lecture will be delivered on : Friday, October 5th, atl0a.m. A part-time 
Course for Voluntary Workers has also been arranged. 

For further ‘Particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
The Diploma Courses of the School have been revised to meet the p d d 





LECTURES, ETC. 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FacuLTizs.— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES; 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
ENGINEERING," ~—- MINING. 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
The Session 1917-18 commences October 2nd, 1917. 
All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. 
In the Medieal School Conpene of Instruction are arrapged to meet the requirements 
of other Universities and of Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Universities, 
may, after one year's study or research, takea Mester s Degree. 
Syllabuses with fall information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Fees, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be sent om 
application to the SECRETARY OF THE University. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES OCTOBER 1. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 














for training ae —_ workers, including welfare work in factories. A Special Course 

for volun orkers and others, extending over a longer period, has been arranged. 

ay particu may be had on application in writing to the Director or StupiEs, 
Bedford Street, N. Liverpool. 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


TRAINING IN WELFARE SUPERVISION. 


A nine months’ course of training in *‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ 





' consisting 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS, 
23 Store Street, W.C. 1.—The Dalcroze School of Eurhythmics, Ltd. Tele 
Telephone: Museum 2294. In the Teachers 


rams: ‘ Eurhythm, London.” 
oe Ce * Prospectus on application. 


Training Course the School year begins September 26th. 
Percy B. Incuam, B.A., Director. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Untversity Courses in Arts, Science, and Encineerinc for Mea 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar, post free from ReGIsTRAR. 








of lectures and practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the Pr 
and further information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on appli- 
cation to W. M. Grssons, Registrar. 


HOUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W. 8. 


Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Di loma of the Univer- 
sity; length of course, three years. Also One Year Courses : in Applied Science 
for these holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (5) in Household Management. Fees 
30 g) $ per annum. Special One Year Course for Factory Welfare Supervisors ; 
fees 18 guineas perannum. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in con- 
nection with these Courses. 





Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. All Courses 
commence in October. Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
TS Scheme = Lecture Centre for Teachers and Social 
Workers. Preparation of teachers for pioneer and experimental work in schools. 
Special courses for teachers. Training of social workers yt a 


ex 
educational work connected with clubs and other adult associations. Hon. Dean: 
Mackenzie, M.A. Tutor: Miss MarGaret Fropsuam, B.Sc. 











3a 


SCHOOLS. 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, 





HINDHEAD, | 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL will be opened as aa 
experiment to offer a. first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL ieee 
Open-air Classes, to i Eurhy h Drill, Dancing, Music Ap 

ciation, Acie. Singing, Draw . Painting, History of Art, aor Cookery, Z 
Laundry, Handicrafts. The 001 opens September 2oth.. Apply for —— : 
Miss K. hecevne Leinster House, 2 Leinster Gardens, W = 2 ee : 


TYPEWRITING. 


and TYPEWRITING of every 
ee accurately and ptly executed. hoi 
rovided. Meetings, Sermons reported. 
TROP LITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery ; 
Central 1565. . 








AM issn MSS. 


Tel: 


——— 
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